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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Ministerial position is becoming a question alternating in 
interest with the Budget. Not that Mr. Disraeli and the Tory 
Opposition have improved their ground—dquite the reverse: it is 
the position of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet with reference to the 
Liberal party that is in question, and that has been brought out 
most distinctly by a debate of unexpected interest on Mr. Locke 
King’s revived motion for assimilating the franchise in counties 
to the ten-pound franchise in boroughs. Lord Palmerston took 
his stand against the measure, on the twofold ground, that he 
objected to meddling with the constitution without the necessity 
which existed in 1831-’2, and that in the present state of pub- 
tic affairs there would be little chance of the passing of the bill. 
This opened the way for a debate in which Lord John Russell 
stood forth as the advocate of a motion that he had once resisted, 
with a frank confession that his reason for then resisting was a mis- 
take. Sir James Graham took his place as the colleague of Lord 
John, with Mr. Roebuck and other Liberals in the same boat: the 
one stout speaker on Lord Palmerston’s side was Mr. Bentinck ; and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, while admitting many grounds for an im- 
provement of the county franchise, deprecated a division, on the 
argument ad misericordiam, that he would not add to the em- 
barrassments and difficulties of the Government! The division 
gave 192 against the motion for leave to bring in the bill, and 
179 for it; but the really important division lay in the cross— 
Lord Palmerston appearing in a Tory majority. 

The introduction of the Budget last week did not exhibit such 
a cross or conflict as that unrehearsed scene; but of course it 
could not pass without attempts at resistance from the political 
antagonists whose position it had turned, or from the trades 
whose interests it affected. The first to move were the mem- 
bers of the tea trade; who found that Sir George Lewis was 
guilty of breach of faith in departing from Mr. Gladstone’s 
compact for reducing the tea-duties this year from 1s. 9d. to 
is. 3d.; and, mustering with great promptitude, they carried 
their remonstrance to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He pro- 
mised to consider it. But, evidently, he leant a more attentive 
ear to their suggestion, that the decline in the duty which he 
proposed, from 1s. 9d. to 1s. 7d., should be compromised, 
and that he should impose a somewhat lower fixed duty for 
the next three years. The sugar trade was less active in 
its movements, perhaps because it had already become ac- 
customed to depression. The stocks in this country are lower 
than they have been for a long while—less than 44,000 tons, 
against 73,000 tons two years ago, Here, of course, the price is 
driven up by the comparative scarcity, and we can hardly un- 
derstand the argument that the remission of duties would not be 
felt by the public. On the contrary, whatever may be the case 
in the tea trade, where the price is prophetically high from the 
apprehension created by the war and by the contrivances of the 
trade, in the sugar trade it would appear that heavy duties must 
press severely upon the trade and the public. But both trades 
found a powerful advocate in Mr. Gladstone, who gave notice of 
resisting ‘‘any addition to the rates chargeable by the Customs- 
duties Act of 1855 upon the articles of tea and sugar.” 

If the proposal of Sir George Lewis to bring down the In- 
come-tax from 16d. to the original 7d. deranged the Opposition 











| plan of action, it did not satisfy the demand to fulfil the 
Gladstone settlement of 1853, but it reduced the difference be- 
| tween that proposal and the Ministerial plan to a question of 2¢., 
and deprived the Opposition leader of his grand point of attack. 
The ordinary science of Parliamentary strategy would have sug- 
gested the policy of accepting the surrender of Ministers as a con- 
cession to the power of their opponents, and would have claimed 
the yielded 9d. as something won for the country by the Opposi- 
tion. Mr. Disraeli’s ultra-scientific refinement prevented him 
from dealing with the matter in that plain old English fashion. 
He was compelled to take up new ground, and he invented a 
fresh position with much fertility of design. On the opening 
night of the week he gave notice of an amendment to be moved 
in Committee of Ways and Means, pledging the House to adjust 
estimated income and expenditure in a way to secure the remis- 
sion of the Income-tax in 1860; a very debateable position. 
The question of the Budget in the three next years is scarcely to 
be determined in the present year, most likely not by the present 
House of Commons; and, in staking the questions between the 
Government and himself as Opposition leader upon an abstract 
proposition of that shadowy order, Mr. Disraeli certainly gave up 
by his own maladroitness more than the Ministers had taken 
from him by their cheerful surrender of the larger moiety of the 
whole Income-tax. 

The Education question has been brought before the House of 
Commons in due order by Sir John Pakington, with Mr. Cobden 
for his seconder. That simple fact is an interesting event in the 
history of the contemporary struggles for establishing public 
education throughout the land; but the proceedings in the House 
of Commons on the occasion are not caleulated to encourage hopes 
of present success. The object was, to find a plan which would 
render instruction on temporal matters available for the whole 
population, would admit of religious instruction in public schools 
at proper periods, but would not compel all the scholars to attend 
at those times. In order to obviate the difficulty created by Lord 
John Russell’s compulsory plan, submitted to the House of Com~- 
mons in his resolutions of last year, Sir John Pakington made his 
plan, like the County Police Act, permissive, and available for 
towns and counties. He encountered the vehement opposition of 
Mr. Henley, who would rather have no education at all if not 
combined with religion; the polite coolness of Mr. Cowper, who 
deferred to Sir John’s respectable motives, but evidently shared 
the opinion of Mr. Henley; and the very equivocal support of 
Lord John Russell, who wished Sir John Pakington ‘ suceess,”” 
but suggested doubts whether he could overcome the objections 
to his scheme. 

Mr. Spooner has produced his Maynooth motion earlier than 
usual, this year, and has been met with a more than correspond- 
ing celerity of decision. The House of Commons, apparently 
ashamed of its behaviour last year, stopped till one o’clock, and 
closed the debate on the first night. It is indeed a discredit to 
the state of opinion—and, if we may say so, of political manners 
in the House of Commons—that a motion so offensive to a large 
and integral section of the British empire should be able to find 
utterance and 159 votes in the representative Chamber, especially 
after its character had become so perfectly well known. 

Captain Scobell brought forward several abuses in the naval 
administration of the country, in moving for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the administration of the Navy. Last year he 
was met by the objection that the inquiry was not proper to a 
time of war; this year, bringing forward the case again, he is 
met by the objection that he has advanced “ no new facts”! 

On the motion of the Irish Attorney-General, the Commons 
have voted the expulsion of James Sadleir the swindler, after a 
long debate on the question why it was not done last year. Mr. 
Napier supposed that last year it might not be politically con- 
venient ; and Mr. Roebuck suggested, that this year, perhaps, 
the House might look a little further, and see if it had not others 
to remove besides James Sadleir. 

The Lords have not been altogether idle, though they have not 
shown the fervour of the Commons, They have listened to the 
Lord Chancellor introducing more bills, this time for the Conso- 
lidation of the Criminal Statutes; to Lord Brougham, on the 





difficulties which render the anarchic Commons almost a hopeless 
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obstruction to Law-reform ; to Lord Clanricarde, on the division 
of authority—‘ the double government ”—as an obstruction of 
reform and improyement in India: and the Lords are patient 
listeners. . 





The Emperor Napoleon has opened the session of his Corps Legis- 
latif with a programme of the Imperial intentions for the immediate 
future. His speech is designed with the greatest skill—frankly 
to admit what cannot be denied, modestly to suggest the great 
glory and success of the Emperor’s reign, and skilfully to identify 
the hopes of the most influential persons in the empire, the army, 
the great body of the people, and M. Thiers, with the continuance 
of the present reign: for he begins with the self-complacent inti- 
mation that his prayer for the Divine protection has been heard, 
and he closes with a quotation from the ‘illustrious and national 
historian.” His speech contemplates an active year. He is plunging 
formidably into peace ; and, admitting that the victories of civili- 
zation are not without sacrifices and victims, he blows the trumpet 
to its march, which he proposes to guide and direct. The re- 
venue has been so so prosperous that the loans already contracted 
will meet the expenditure of the war. The budget for 1858 
will be balanced without any increase of the gross taxation : the 
army will be reduced in number, but by a new plan of reserve he 
will keep in readiness a force of 600,000 disciplined men; and with- 
out an increase of public expenditure, he will increase the pay of 
private soldiers, and of subordinate officials in the civil depart- 
ments. He remits the war-tithe added to the registration-dues, 
but imposes a new duty on all negotiable share property. He 
endeavours to diminish by skilfully-moderated admission the fact 
of severe distress in many departments ; but, as he literally pro- 
poses to make the rivers in France, like the Revolution, return to 
their channels, so will he provide industry with employment, 
while moderating excessive speculation. In short, he illustrates 
the present principle in France—that Fould, Vaillant, Walewski, 
De Morny, or De Persigny, proposes, and the Emperor disposes. 





The telegraph makes the ominous announcement, that Persia 
has been ceding a tract of land to Russia. This would imply 
even a stronger consolidation of interests between our two ad- 
versaries in the North and East than we had even yet imagined; 
and it lends a darker interest to that conflict in Central Asia in 
which our Government has plunged us. 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, Feb. 16. Judicial Statistics ; Lord Brougham’s 
Bill read a first time—The Sheepshanks Collection ; Lord Monteagle’s Motion. 

Tuesday, Yeb. 17. Consolidation of the Statutes ; Lord Brougham’s Remarks. 

Thursday, Feb. 19. War with China; Lord Derby's Notice of Motion—Indian 
Government ; Lord Clanricarde’s Motion. 

Friday, Veb. 20, Minutes and Journals of the House ; Earl Stanhope’s Motion— 
Royal Marine Forces Bill read a second time. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, Feb. 16. James Sadleir expelled—Supply ; Com- 
mittee, Mr, Disraeli’s Notice of Motion—Chief Constables Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday, Yeb. 17. The Neapolitan Affair; Mr. Cochrane’s Question—Bombard- 
ment of Canton; Sir John Pakington’s Question—Fisheries, Ireland; Mr. M‘Ma- 
hon’s Bill read a first time—Naval Administration; Captain Scobell’s Motion— 
Royal Marine Forces Bill read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, Feb, 18. Judgments Execution, &c.; Mr. Craufurd’s Bill in Com- 
mittee—Education ; Sir John Pakington’s Bill read a first time. 

Thursday, Feb. 19, County Franchise; Mr. Locke King’s Motion negatived by 
192 to 179—Ministers’ Money (Ireland) Abolition; Mr, Fagan’s Bill read a first 
time— Maynooth ; Mr. Spooner’s Motion for a Committee of the whole Tlouse nega- 
tived by 167 to 159—Chief Constables Bill read a third time and passed. 

Friday, Feb. 20, Persia; Lord Palmerston’s, Reply to Mr, Layard’s Question— 
Ways and Means Committee; the Budget, Mr. Disraeli’s Amendment; Debate ad- 
journed—Reformatory Schools; Sir G. Grey’s Bill read a second time—Ionian Sub- 
jects Commissions Bill committed. 

TIME-TABLE, 













The Lords, | The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of | Hour of Nour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday ....--+.0eeeees ) 30m Monday ...00.eeeeeeeee 4h 4... 7h 30m 
Tuesday .......seeeeees bh ,... 6h 30m Tueeday ....cccccsesers 4h 4... Th 20m 
Wednesday ............ No sitting. Wednesday .......-++ Noon.... 5h 50m 
Thursday..... Sh ..+. Th 50m | Thursday . 4h .(m) Th 30m 
Friday .........- perere 5Sh_ .... Sh 50m Friday ......... -+» 4h... 12h Om 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 6h 40m Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 30h 20m 
this Session, 11; — 25h 55m this Session 4; — &2h ldm 


Tue Buocer. 

It was expected that the financial propositions of the Government 
would be discussed on Monday; but on the order for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, the Cuancettor of the Excurever stated, that he 
only intended to move a vote of 2,000,000/. for the payment of Exche- 
quer Bonds. It would not be competent for hum to move the resolutions 
on the Income-tax and the Tea and Sugar duties except in a Committee 
of Ways and Means; and a Committee of Ways and Means could not be 
appointed until a vote had been taken in Committee of Supply. By some 
accident, the resolutions, instead of being printed as a separate paper, had 
been confused with the other Votes, 

Accepting this explanation, but remarking that the inadvertence had 
occasioned great inconvenience to the House, Mr. Disraent said that it 
was desirable to discuss the resolutions at an early opportunity ; and he 
would, if it were agreeable to the House, propose this amendment on the 
Government resolutions, on the report of the present Committee of 
Supply— 

ee at, in the opinion of this House, it would be expedient, before sanc- 
tioning the financial arrangements for the ensuing year, to adjust the es- 
timated income and expenditure in the manner which shall appear best cal- 
culated to secure the country against the risk of a deficiency in the years 
1858-9 and in 1859-’60, and to provide such a balance of revenue and 
charge respectively in the year 1860 as may place it in the power of Parlia- 


| this demand. 
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ment at that period, without embarrassment to the revenue, altogether to 
remit the Income-tax.” 

Sir Gzorce Lewis intimated that he was ready to discuss the matter 
at once. Sir Jonn Pakrnoron remarked, that if that course were 
taken, Mr. Disraeli would be precluded, on a point of form, from moving 
his amendment. The Speaker said this would be so: no such resoly- 
tion could be moved in Committee of Supply. Mr. Guapstonr, approy- 
ing of the arrangement, said that of course the Navy Estimates would 
stand over. Sir George Grey—* No; the Navy Estimates will be 
moved by the First Lord of the Admiralty.” Mr. Giapstonr said, that 
appeared to lie at the root of the whole matter. He could not consent to 
go into Committee on the Navy Estimates. Members might fairly de- 
mand that the question should be discussed as a whole. ‘* That demand, 
for my own part and as an individual Member, I make with due respect 
and humility, but with as much urgency and conviction of duty as I 
ever made any demand in this House.” Lord Joun Russeu supported 

It would be ‘‘ very unreasonable” to go into Committee 
on the Navy Estimates. This settled the question. Lord PALMERSTON 
said—* To save the House trouble, we will adopt the course which the 
House seems to prefer. We will not go into the Navy Estimates to- 
night.” (Laughter.) 

In Committee of Supply, the Cuancettor of the Excuraver met the 
point raised by the intended resolution of Mr. Disraeli; by showing that 
there would be no deficiency of revenue in 1858-’9 and 1859-’60, but, on 
the contrary, a surplus. The House, however, showed a decided disin- 
clination to enter on a discussion; and it was ultimately arranged that 
on Friday, in Committee of Ways and Means, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should move his resolutions, and that then Mr. Disraeli 
should move his amendment. 

Tue County FRANCHISE. 

Mr. Locks Kine moved for leave to bring in a bill ‘‘ to make the fran- 
chise in counties in England and Wales the same as that in boroughs, by 
giving the right of voting to all a of tenements of the annual 
value of ten pounds.” e supported his motion by the statements and 
arguments already familiar to our readers; and asked for its adoption 
solely as a measure of justice. 

The debate that followed brought out the different parties in strong re- 


‘lief. Lord Patmerston objected to the introduction of the bill on two 


grounds : he objected to the principle, namely, that there should be an 
identification of the right of voting in boroughs and in counties ; and he 
further objected, that there was no likelihood of passing such a measure, 
even if it were unobjectionable, in the present state of public business. 
But he did not mean to say there should be no extension of the franchise 
in counties, and he was not one of those who set their faces against any 
improvement of the representative system. 

After Mr. Heaptam had spoken in support of the bill, and Mr. Drum- 
MOND in favour of extending the suffrage to “ the very lowest classes,” 
Lord Joun Rvussext advanced opinions counter to those of Lord Palmer- 
ston. It did not appear to him that the Government were about to in- 
troduce bills of very great difficulty, and he thought that there would be 
ample time to discuss so simple a measure as that of Mr. Locke King. 
He had formerly objected to it; he had formerly said that it would be 
better to deal with the subject in a comprehensive measure. But he 
found that the ground of his objection—that the franchise in counties is 
by tenure and not by rating—was a mistake; it was completely taken 
away by the clause making occupancy a qualification for county voters, 
which the Duke of Buckingham introduced into the Reform Bill. And 
he was now of opinion, that instead of proceeding by a comprehensive 
measure, the better and only course is “ to adopt a measure which is in 
itself a safe improvement, whenever it may be proposed.” Now Mr. 
King’s bill “‘ would tend not only to improve, but also to consolidate our 
institutions, and to give further stability to our representative system.” 
Mr. Bentinck opposed the measure, and taunted “gentlemen out of 
place” with using the word “‘reform” as a piece of claptrap to raise 
bad passions. Mr. Tuomas Duncompe defended Lord John Russell 
from the attacks of Mr. Bentinck, and supported the measure. Sir 
James Grauam followed the same line; and repeated in substance, in- 
cluding a formal renunciation of the doctrine, of “finality,” the argu- 
ments of Lord John. The franchise now proposed was embodied in the 
Reform Bill brought forward, with careful preparation, by Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government. Mr. Sipney Herpert opposed the motion, on two 
distinct grounds. First, that the proposition, although contained in the 
bill of 1854, was not then, as now, isolated, but coupled with other pro- 
positions. He objected to and argued against a uniform franchise. His 
second ground of objection was, that the Government is in a position of 
great difficulty and embarrassment. 

‘* With respect to the state of parties and the position of the Government 
—to speak plainly of what is visible to all of us—I must say, that I think 
the Government exercise a very wise discretion, in the present state of af- 
fairs, and looking to the degree of strength which they possess, in not 
bringing forward questions which it may be difficult to carry through suc- 
cessfully. (Cheers.) When I see the Government in a state of great 
difficulty with regard to that which is infinitely more pressing than 
this question—I mean the financial arrangements of the year—I am 
greatly averse from adding another to the number of their embar- 
rassments. (Laughter.) ‘They have decided to oppose this bill, and 
I confess their decision has weighed considerably with me. I do 
not wish to put them into greater difficulties than they are at pre- 
sent—(Renewed laughter)—for I am afraid that by accumulating difficulties 
upon them, we may weaken their hands for the settlement of that grave 
question at present pending, to a favourable termination of which no gen- 
lenan here, I am sure, can yet see his way clearly. Guarding myself, 
therefore, completely as to the opinions which I entertain on the —_ of 
reform, and without abating one jot of the confidence which I _ in the 
people of this country, or of my belief that their growing intelligence and 
the independence which their increasing prosperity gives them must entitle 
them, sooner or later, at the hands of one Government or another, to an ex- 
tension of the franchise, but objecting to this measure in its a shape, 
and upon the other grounds which I have mentioned, I shall feel it my duty 
to vote against the motion of the honourable Member for East Surrey.” 

Mr. Rornucx brought the debate to a close by a hostile commentary 
on Mr. Herbert’s speech. 

On a division, the numbers were—For Mr. King’s motion, 
against it, 192; majority against, 13. 

The announcement of the numbers was received with cheering. 


179; 
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Maynooru, 

Mr. Spooner moved, on Thursday, that the House should resolve it- 
self into Committee to consider the acts relating to Maynooth, with a 
view to the withdrawal of the endowment out of the Consolidated Fund. 
He pursued his usual course, although not at his wonted length; and 
sought to justify his motion by references to the blasphemy and im- 
morality contained in the books used at Maynooth College. He was sure 
Lord Palmerston had not read the books: if he could be brought to read 
them, he would recoil in astonishment from their contents. Mr. Kenna. 
seconded the motion. 

The revival of the question led to the usual flood of speeches, and the 
well-worn assertions and arguments, which have done duty on so many 
occasions. The opponents of the motion, led with great spirit by Mr. 
Rorrvuck, were Mr. Bowyer, Sergeant O’Brrex, Mr. Drum™monn, 
Sergeant Suer, Mr. G. H. Moore, and Lord PAtmerston : the supporters 
of the motion were Mr. Tuomas Cuampers and Mr. Newprcatr. Mr. 
aga excited great merriment by an outburst at the end of his 
speech— 

“The tendency of men’s minds at the present moment is towards supersti- 
tion? The thing which is carrying away the Church, and Protestantism, 
and everything else, is your German theology. Do you attempt to raise a 
ery against those foolish Puseyites? Why, it is you yourselves who are 
emasculating the Church of England. You have deprived it of everything 
which is the essential characteristic of a church, and those essential cha- 


racteristics are now found in this country in the Church of Rome alone. | 


(Laughter.) Yes! Isay, you have denied and are denying more strongly 
every day the essential characteristic of a church, which is the presence of 
God in its priesthood and in its sacraments. (‘*O0A!’’) I know no church 
recognized by you but the Romish Church, which does stand as a witness, a 
faithful witness before God as to these truths; and I would do anything 
rather than let that church go down.” 

Some attempt was made to adjourn the debate; but the House, which 
had all along been impatient to divide, would not hear of it. On a di- 


vision, the numbers were—For Mr. Spooner’s motion, 159; against it, | 


167 ; majority against, 8. There was much cheering when the numbers 
were announced. 


Tue Mancuester Epveation Bi1x, 


Sir Joun Pakrneron, in moving for leave to bring in a bill “ to pro- | 


mote education in cities and towns,” described the bill as purposely 
drawn so as not to contravene the decision which the House arrived at 
last year on Lord John Russell’s resolutions. It is not a compulsory but 
a permissive, not a general but a local measure. A compulsory measure 
would be more satisfactory ; but it seemed more respectful to the House 
to propose a permissive measure. There are two successful precedents 
for permissive legislation—the Libraries Act, and the Rural Police Act. 
He described how the parties he defined as the religious and the secular 

arties had in Manchester united, and he stated the bases on which they 

d consented to act. 

‘* Those who are favourable to religious teaching have consented that the 
rates shall be expended for the benefit of secular schools; while the secular 
party have consented to allow the rates to be applied in support of those 
schools in which religion is taught. The secular party yielded on one con- 
dition only—namely, that the money contributed by the ratepayers should 
not be applied directly to doctrinal religious teaching.” The bill proposes, 
** that the rate to be laid shall, in fact, be a rate in aid of the existing sys- 
tem ; that the pence now drawn from the children’s pockets shall continue 
to be contributed by them ; that the assistance now granted by the Com- 
mittee of Council shall not be interfered with; but that the difficulty of 
giving certainty and permanence to the schools, which now exists, shall be 
removed by means of a rate in aid, to be levied according to regulations laid 
down in the bill. The only provision in this bill with regard to the esta- 
blishment of free schools is, that the local committee shall in particular locali- 
ties, after clear proof of their poverty has been given, have power either to 
establish free schools or to admit a certain proportion of free scholars into 
existing ones.” 

Mr. Cowrer said that the bill was entitled to consideration, as the 
result of a compromise between parties who have hitherto been in a state 
of direct opposition. He would not commit the Government to the 
adoption of any particular course with regard to it, but he would not 
oppose its introduction. 

rd Ronert Ceci regarded the bill “as the thin end of the wedge ”; 
he set up a claim for the further trial of the existing system, and cha- 
racterized the proposed legislation as hasty and unjust. Mr. CoppEn 
thought that a surprising objection. ,It is more than twenty years since 
the subject was launched in the House. It usually takes about seven 
years of agitation to effect a political change, but this measure of edu- 
cation has had three seven years of discussion. Mr. Cobden set himself 
to show that it would be as easy to appoint a time for teaching the 
Catechism as for teaching geography or mathematics. It is done in the 
City of London School, and at the Blue Coat School, where there are boys 
of all denominations; it was done at the Birmingham School under the 
Mastership of the present Bishop of Manchester. It is time that we 
should, in some locality, put that great bugbear the religious difficulty to 
the test, when it would vanish. 

Mr. Heniry stood up for the existing system. Mr. Cobden’s as- 
sumption that the religious difficulty is a bugbear, which may be over- 
come by every man of common sense, implies that three-fourths of the 
people of this country are destitute of common sense. It is the religious 
difficulty that meets us at every turn. He sharply criticized the proposal 
to permit pupils who were to receive no religious instruction to be thrust 
upon a school established for the purpose of giving religious instruction 
to its scholars, by merely paying a certain sum from the rates. It is 
said that unless persons possess a good deal of secular knowledge your 
labour in attempting to give them religious instruction is thrown away : 
on the contrary, those who have had the most extensive experience on 
this point will tell you that the best examples of a truly Christian spirit 
are often furnished by the most illiterate of our fellow creatures. You 
will never teach the young their duty to God or man if you attempt to 
do it through the intellect. Such an attempt strikes at the root of the 
whole religious teaching of this country. 

Lord Joun Russeit, while expressing his individual opinion that 
national education should be compulsory, reluctantly admitted that the 
most prudent course was to make the bill permissive and local. The 
prospect is not so encouraging as it appeared to Sir John Pakington, for 
the measure is liable to misconceptions producing unfavourable opinions. 
It appears that religious instruction is still to be continued in the 
schools; and Sir John Pakington was placing a bar in the way of his 


scheme, and misdescribing his measure, when he said that the rates were 
not to go in aid of religious teaching. For his own part, Lord John 
wished Sir John every success. 

Mr. Haprreip spoke against, and Mr. Win11am Ewart in favour of 
the measure.—The bill was brought in, and read a first time. 


Tue Sueersnanks Couuecrion. 

Lord MonrraGus, in moving for copies of the correspondence between 
the Government and Mr. Sheepshanks in reference to his gift of pictures 
to the nation, stated some facts to show that the nation is far more in- 
debted to individuals than to Parliament for its collections of pictures. 

From 1824 to 1833, the number of pictures purchased by the nation for the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square was 42, and the number presented to 
it by private individuals was 68; from 1834 to 1843, the number given by 
the State was 15, and by private individuals 63; from 1844 to 1853, 17 were 
presented by the State, and 188 by private individuals ; from 1854 to 1856, 





38 were given by the State, and 114 by private individuals. In other words, 
from 1824 to 1856, 112 pictures were presented to the National Gallery by 
| the State, and 433 by private individuals. The special gifts of pictures to 

the nation included 16 by Sir George Beaumont, 6 by William the Fourth, 

35 by the Reverend W. H. Carr, 15 by Lord Farnborough, 8 by Lord Col- 
| borne, 3 by Mr. Samuel Rogers, and 156 by Mr. Vernon. Since Mr. Ver- 
| non’s gift the nation has received a most splendid bequest from the late Mr. 
| Turner. Of the pictures left by that artist, 100 were entirely finished, and 
| 182, not less important or instructive, were unfinished ; while perhaps the 
| most valuable of all were 18,749 drawings and sketches. For this mere re- 
cital of the numbers of these works of art their value might be estimated. 
Within a very short time the nation has received another gift. Mr. Sheep- 
| shanks, who was known to many of their Lordships as a collector and a man 
| of taste, has given 233 pictures and 103 drawings and sketches. So that 
from these individuals alone the nation h»s received 19,823 works of art ; far 
! exceeding in number those which have been purchased by the Government, 
| with the large means at their disposal. These gifts have not been received 
| either by the Parliament or the public in the spirit that might have been 
| expected, 
Lot Srantey of ALpERLEy, in laying the correspondence on the 
| table, stated the nature of the conditions attached to the munificent gift 
of Mr. Sheepshanks, “ of whom it is impossible to speak in too high 
terms.” Mr. Sheepshanks desired that the collection should be exhibited 
| in a place accessible to the public, but free from the noise and dust of 
| London; that the management should be vested in a Minister of the 
Crown ; that a suitable building should be erected to receive it, at Ken- 
sington; that it should be especially used to promote art in the schools 
formerly located at Marlborough House; that portions, if possible, 
should be sent into the provinces for exhibition ; that it should be open 
to the public; and, if possible—but this is not a condition—that it should 
be open on Sunday evenings for the use of the working classes. Mr. 
Sheepshanks desired, in making this donation, to offer his testimony to 
the advantages that have resulted from the Department of Art originated 
in the Exhibition of 1851, as well as to establish the nucleus of a great 
collection of British art. The Government have accepted the gift on the 
prescribed conditions. 

Tur Srature Law Commission. 

The Loxp Cuance.tor stated on Tuesday, that he should next week 
lay seven bills on the table, forming a complete consolidation of Criminal 
Offences. 

Lord Broveuam asked what means had been taken to obtain the pos- 
sibility of passing anything like a digest through Parliament. It is not 
the fault of the Commissioners that digests have not been passed, for on 
two separate occasions digests have been skilfully and carefully prepared 
by the Commissioners—those industrious, learned, and underpaid men, 
who are now the objects of such unmeasured attacks, he would not say 
in the other House of Parliament, but out of doors, Lord St. Leonards 
and himself, some time ago, came to the conclusion that it was in vain 
to pass a digest of 1500 articles in their Lordships’ House, and then send 
it down to be discussed in another place by 120 barristers, attorneys, and 
300 or 400 magistrates, each having an attorney at his elbow to suggest 
doubts and difficulties at every step. 

There is but one course to take; which is that adopted with respect to Sir 
Robert Peel's bill for the consolidation of the law of Lareeny—namely, that 
confidence, or almost entire confidence, should be given to the skilful, 
learned, and experienced men who set themselves to draw up that digest ; 
and after that was done, that Parliament—he would not say in every parti- 
cular, but generally—should accept and adopt it. As to the charge that 
the learned men originally intrusted with the preparation of a digest— 
namely, Mr. Bellenden Ker, Mr. Starkie, Professor Amos, Justice Wight- 
man, and Mr. Jardine—were overpaid, he might state that they were all 
paid 2000/7. a year: Lord Brougham objected to that, and suggested that 
they should be paid by the piece instead, which brought down the payment 
to 1000/. a year. Mr, Bellenden Ker is the only one who has continued in 
the Commission; and why? Because Mr, Jardine was appointed a Police 
Magistrate, Mr. Wightman was made a Judge, and Professor Amos went to 
India; and now, because Mr, Bellenden Ker had no opportunity of being 
promoted in his profession, aud has remained in the Commission, he is 
made the scapegoat for the sins of the whole Commission. As to Mr. Ker 
being a sordid man, Lord Brougham thought he should give a sufficient 
answer to that imputation when he stated that absolutely on four Commis- 
sions he served for nothing. 

The Loxrp CHancriior added, that he never saw in his life a more 
laborious or less selfish man than Mr. Ker, 

Tue Brrery Acts, 

On the motion of Lord Patmerston, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operation of the act 17th and 18th Victoria, 
chap. 102, entitled “‘ An act to consolidate and amend the laws relating 
to Bribery, Treating, and undue Influence at Elections of Members of 
Parliament.” 








NavaL ADMINISTRATION, 

Captain Sconeit moved for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the administration of the Navy. His complaint, supported 
by copious statistics, was, that while some officers having aristocratic 
and Parliamentary influence rose rapidly to the rank of Post-Captain, 
numbers who have not that influence remain Lieutenants. There are 
100 Admirals on the Active list; 14 are employed, the remainder too 
old for service. There are 389 Captains on the Active list, 112 em- 
ployed, 277 on half-pay varying from 14s. 6¢. to 10s. 6d. per day. 

ere are 542 Active Commanders; of whom 398 are on half-pay vary- 
Of Active Lieutenants there are 1138 ; 


ing from 10s. to 8s. 6¢. per day. 
Out of 





of whom 343 are on half-pay varying from 7s, to 4s. per day. 
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3880 Admirals, Captains, Commanders, and Lieutenants, 2815 are un- 
employed. Yet while, since 1842, there have been 1700 naval cadets 
admitted, only 836 Lieutenants were made from mates. This is not a 
satisfactory state of things ; and if a Committee were appointed,.he would 


be prepared to proj a remedy. 

Sir Cuartes Woop, in me stated the steps that have been taken, 
based on the recommendations of the Committees of 1840 and 1848, to 
check promotion, relieve the Active list, and provide younger Admirals 
for the service. The number of Lieutenants is not above that prescribed 

the Order in Council; the number of cadets is short of that wanted at 

is moment ; and Sir Charles was of opinion that no better course could 
be followed than that pointed out by previous Committees. 

After some further discussion, the House divided, and the motion was 
negatived by 97 to 76. 

Tue GoveRNMENT oF InpIA. 

The Marquis of CLanricarpE brought the question of the government 
of India before the House of Lords on Thursday. He inveighed against 
the “double government”; the mode of keeping and rendering the ac- 
counts; the mode of taxation; the administration of justice: and he 
concluded by moving a resolution, “ That the system under which the go- 
vernment of her Majesty’s Indian territories is administered is no longer 
suitable to the condition and prospects of that vast empire, or the develop- 
ment of its resources and the improvement and welfare of its inhabit- 
ants.” The Duke of Arcyi. met the motion by showing that Lord 
Clanricarde had not only failed to make out a case for the tremendous 
charge he preferred, but had proposed no remedy for the evils of which 
he complained; in fact, that he had brought forward an abstract resolu- 
tion utterly destitute of any reasonable foundation.—Motion withdrawn. 

Tur Canton AFFatr. 

The Earl of Dexny has given notice that he will move the following 
resolutions on Tuesday. 

“That this House has heard with deep regret of the interruption of 
amicable relations between her Majesty’s subjects and the Chinese authori- 
ties at Canton, arising out of the measures adopted by her Majesty’s Chief 
Superintendent of Trade to obtain reparation for alleged infractions of the 
supplementary treaty of the 8th October 1843. 

* That, in the opinion of this House, the occurrence of differences on this 
subject rendered the time peculiarly unfavourable for pressing on the 
Chinese authorities a claim for the admittance of British subjects into 
Canton, which had been left in abeyance since 1849, and for supporting the 
same by force of arms. 

**That, in the opinion of this House, operations of actual hostilities ought 
not to have been undertaken without the express instructions, previously 
received, of her Majesty’s Government, and that neither of the subjects 
adverted to in the foregoing resolutions afforded sufficient justification for 
such operations.” 

In the House of Commons, Sir Joun Pakrneron inquired whether it 
was true, as stated, that the Admiral of the station had been bombarding 
Canton with red-hot shot? 

Lord Patmerston answered, that the only foundation for the report 
was this. The Chinese had set fire to some of the Hongs, and as there 
were numbers of them congregated in the space near the Hongs, it was 
thought desirable to disperse them. Some shells were accordingly 
thrown into that space, for the purpose of driving away the crowd that 
had collected there; they had the desired effect, aa the place was 
cleared: but there was no bombardment of the town, no red-hot shot 
was ever fired; and the Admiral retained his position in the river. 

Tue Neapouiran Question. 

Mr. Barium Cocurane put a question to Lord Palmerston respecting 
the papers on the Neapolitan question presented to Parliament; and also 
asked, ‘‘at what period and on what conditions her Majesty's Govern- 
ment intend resuming diplomatic relations with the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies ?” 

After replying to the first question Lord PatMerston said— 

*“‘T hope I may be allowed, without offence, to answer the honourable 
gentleman's second question by another question—whether the honourable 
gentleman has full Fema from the King of Naples to arrange the matters 
in dispute? (Laughter and cheers.) If his answer be in the affirmative, I 
should suggest that he had better put his question to my noble friend Lord 
Clarendon, in Downing Street, than to me in the House of Commons. But. 
seriously, the question is one which the honourable gentleman will feel 
upon reflection, or if he does not the House will, that it would be quite im- 
proper for me to answer.” 

Mr. Cocurane said that he thought the question a very proper one. 

Tue Liset Law. 

Early in the weck, Lord Frversnam, Lord Brovenam, and Lord 
CampsELL, presented petitions to the House of Peers expressing alarm 
at the decision pronounced in the case of Davison versus Duncan, and 
praying that the protection afforded to the publishers of fair reports of 

ings in courts of justice might be extended to the publication of 
proceedings at public meetings. On Thursday, Lord Campse.i gave 
notice, that on Thursday the 26th, he would move for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider whether the privileges now enjoyed by the reports 
of proceedings in courts of justice may be safely and properly extended 
to reports of proceedings in the two Houses of Parliament, and to any 
and what other assemblies or public meetings, under any and what con- 
ditions and restrictions, 

Exrvutsion or James SapLerr. 

Mr. J. D, Fivzcrrxa.p moved the following resolution, on Monday. 

“That James Sadleir, Esq., a Member of this House, having been 
charged with divers frauds re fraudulent practices, and bills of indictment 
for certain misdemeanours having been found against him, and warrants 
issued for his apprehension, and the said James Sadleir having failed to 
obey an order of this House that he should attend in his place on Thursday 
the 24th day of July last, and having fled from justice, that the said James 
Sadleir be expelled this House.” 

He prefaced his motion by an array of precedents, beginning in 1580 
and coming down to 1812, showing the power of the —_ to expel 
Members; and he briefly repeated the story of the Sadleirs, the suicide 
of John, and the flight of James on the exposure of the frauds connected 
with the Tipperary Bank. From a letter he read, dated at Paris on 
Thursday last, it would appear that James Sadleir is in that city; but 
that he is protected from arrest by the terms of the extradition treaty. 

There was no opposition to the motion; on the contrary, an unanimous 
assent. But Sir Frepertck Tuesicer, Mr. Rorsuck, and Mr. Wurrr- 
stpE, blamed the Government that they had not assented to a motion for 
expulsion moved by Mr. Roebuck on the 24th July. Mr. Srvarr 





Worrttry, one of the objectors to that motion, showed that it was re- 
sisted by him because it was premature: James Sadleir had not had 
time to vindicate himself; he was ordered on a Monday to attend in his 
lace on the next Thursday, and because he was not there on that very 
ursday it was pro to expel him. Sir Grorcr Grey reinforced 
Mr. Wortley’s —— by a quotation from Mr. Henley’s speech on 
the occasion. ‘The worse the case seems to be,” Mr. Monkey said, 
“the more careful we ought to be not to act until the person implicated 
has had an opportunity of meeting the charge made against him.” Mr, 
Napter said, nobody could be more convinced now than in July last of 
Sadleir’s guilt. The House would have been perfectly justified then in 
expelling Mr. James Sadleir, but it would probably not have been so 
politically convenient. 
Motion agreed to. 








Che Caurt. 


Tue Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Saturday. Count 
Lavradio had audience. Count Vitzthum, the Saxon Minister, and 
General Almonte, the Mexican Minister, had audience, and delivered 
their credentials. Lord Napier had audience, and kissed hands on his 
appointment as her Majesty’s Minister to the United States. Sir John 
Milbanke had audience. 

The Queen visited the New Palace at Westminster on Monday. She 
has driven out every day, and has been twice at the theatre. Prince 
Albert has ridden out, and the Prince of Wales has hunted at Windsor. 

The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the Count and 
Countess Lavradio, Sir James Graham, Lord Napier, Count Vitzthum, 
Earl —~ Lord Gough, Herr Bethmann Holweg, Lord and Lady Col- 
chester, Mr. M. T. Baines, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl and 
ao of Bessborough, the Earl of Ellenborough, Lord and Lady 

Jolville. 





Che Aletrapalis. 


The importers and dealers in tea feel aggrieved by the proposed re- 
tention of the war-duty on tea, ‘‘contrary to the act of Parliament in 
1855.” They met at the London Tavern on Monday; Mr. Moffatt 
M.P. in the chair. Mr. Gillman proposed, and Mr. Locock seconded, a 
resolution, ‘‘That the meeting heard with extreme surprise of the pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by which the duty was to 
be continued upon tea, contrary to the pledge involved in the act of 
1855, and upon the faith of which all existing contracts in that import- 
ant trade had been made; and that they accordingly protested against 
that breach of faith, as alike disadvantageous to the interests of the re- 
venue, the trade, and the public.” The resolution was supported by 
Alderman Sidney, and carried by acclamation. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject. 

The tea-merchants met again on Tuesday ; when the chairman, Mr. 
Moffatt, told them that he and others had seen the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the only answer they could obtain to a statement of their 
case was, that “ he was sorry for it, but could not help them.” Ina 
strong resolution the meeting recorded its disappointment, and resolyed 
to petition Parliament for justice. 


The Religious Liberty party dined together at the London Tavern on 
Wednesday. They mustered a company of thirteen Members of Parlia- 
ment—Sir W. Clay, Mr. Cheetham, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. 
Miall, Mr. Bell, Mr. Weguelin, Mr. Milligan, Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Hey- 
worth, Sir James Anderson, Mr. Pollard-Urquhart, and Sir Morton Peto. 
Mr. J. R. Mills occupied the chair. The speeches made and toasts pro- 
posed may be expressed in the words of the first sentiment proposed from 
the chair—“ Equal civil and political advantages to persons in every 
class of the community, irrespective of religious distinctions, an essential 
element of liberal policy.” 

The joint members of the Law Amendment Society and the National 
Reformatory Union met on Monday evening, to consider the bill for the 
suppression of juvenile vagrancy by the establishment of Industrial 
Sckechs, brought into Parliament last week by Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Lord Brougham presided; and Lord Robert Cecil, the Bishop of London, 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Stafford Northcote, and others, took part in the 
proceedings. The meeting adopted the bill, with some modifications in 
the details. 

The Ragged School Union appears to be in debt. The Committee 
have not appealed to the public for aid for eight years. Some 150,000 
children have passed through the schools of the Union, and much good 
has been done. A meeting was held at the Mansionhouse on Thursday 
to explain the state of affairs, and appeal to the public. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the Lord Mayor, and others, strongly supported the appeal. At 
the close of the meeting, it was stated that 1500/. had been subscribed. 
The sum required is 5000/, 

The meetings of the “ unemployed” are assuming a decidedly po- 
litical aspect. Mr. Ernest Jones, objecting to the course adopted by the 
working men at the recommendation of Pearce and M‘Heath, called a 
mecting to be held on Tuesday at Smithfield. Large numbers answered 
the call. Mr. Jones then denounced the M‘Heath specifies for the relief 
of the unemployed—emigration, and parish relief; and called on the 
meeting to say whether they had confidence either in them or in Parlia- 
ment. The meeting emphatically decided that it had not. Mr. Jones 
proposed two substitutes—the land, and reform of Parliament. 

He avowed his belief that he was the only man in the kingdom who 
could, on his own invitation, call together so large a meeting as the one be- 
fore him; and he wished the Government to know, that in every manu- 
facturing town in the kingdom he could, in proportion to its size, collect as 
important a one. He would, while keeping within the law, organize a 
union between the employed and unemployed in one town with the employ- 
ed and unemployed in another ; mould them into a great army, that would 
act with the precision of a machine and the influence of a host; and he 
would make them shake hands over the grave of Despotism. He would call 
on them to rally round such an organization, demanding universal suffrage 
and the People’s Charter. (Great cheers.) He would not again convene 
them, but if they wanted him he would come to them and lend them every 
assistance in his power ; and he would show them what a million or two of 
men could achieve with a determined mind at their head, 
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In order to show that he was not mixed up with “ Ernest Jones and 
his crew of political bankrupts,” Mr. M‘Heath called a mecting at Agar 
Town; but it was very scantily attended. From the place of meeting 
the men marched to the workhouse ; where they met with but little en- 


couragement, 


The funeral obsequies of Stanislaus Worcell, the Polish exile, were 
performed on Monday, in the Highgate Cemetery. Between four and 
five hundred {persons were present, among them Signor Mazzini and 
other refugees. ‘The remarkable incident on the occasion was the adop- 
tion of the Continental practice—not unprecedented among us—of de- 
livering a funeral oration over the grave. The orator on this occasion 
was M. Ledru-Rollin. In the course of his speech he said— 

** The life of Stanislaus Worcell was so simple, so prudent, so modest, so 
utterly devoid of all ostentation—in a word, sv truly Republican—that I, 
who have known him twenty years, only yesterday knew the full measure 
of his devotedness, the whole extent of his sacrifices. While so many in 
these times dishonour themselves for riches and for rank—when gold is God 
and avarice virtue—when society, in its delirious whirl, makes one think of 
the chapter which Machiavel entitles ‘ Of those who have made themselves 
princes by their crimes ’—it sufficed that Worcell should be born to show us 
one of the earth’s truly great men. Of an ancient and noble lineage, the 
eg of immense wealth, several times a millionaire, allied to princely 
amilies, he cast honours, rank, and fortune into the abyss wherein lics 
buried his beloved Poland. A ruler of the old world, he made himself, 
without pretence, a simple citizen of a new world. There is yet more; he, 
so tender, so good, so en broke, in the holy interest of his cause, the 
tenderest ties: comrades and children having been, by reason of their rank, 

rotected by the hangman of his country and loaded with favours, he repu- 

iated them as polluted by the foul contact. He broke asunder the bonds 
of kindred to enter unrestrained the great family of mankind. Honoured 
be this antique virtue! (Cries of ‘* Honneur a lui !’’) This agony of soul 
and body he endured for seventeen years without flinching—without once 
falsifying his resolve. A sign, a word, would have sufficed to repossess him 
of all; he scorned to yield. Seventeen years—glorious struggle! His pil- 
grimage was measured literally day by day, hour by hour, by suffering. 
Always calm, always serene, always self-possessed, he never ceased to 
smile at adversity as others smile at good fortune. Poland, mankind, you 
have lost in Worcell one of your noblest children! Thrice be he ho- 
noured !”” 

Mr. Allen, travelling-clerk to the Post-office, recovered 1400/., in the 
Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, from the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway Company, as compensation for a concussion of the brain, spinal 
affection, and consequent disorder of certain organs, the result of a blow 
during a collision on the railway. The trial was remarkable for the con- 
flicting testimony of the medical witnesses. But, said the Chief Justice, it 
is a proverb that doctors disagree, and experience shows that they never 
disagree more than when they are in a court of law. 

Mrs. Mackintosh, a lady of independent means, has recovered 450/., in 
the Court of Common Pleas, from the London and North-Western Railway. 
The station-master at Aber compelled her to alight at a dangerous spot be- 
yond the platform of the station, rather than cause the train to be backed 
or eighty yards. In getting down her leg was broken. The Jury said 
there was “ gross negligence.” 

A Jury in the Court of Queen’s Bench has given a verdict for 25007. as 
compensation to the widow and children of Mr. Mark Hicks, a commercial 
traveller, who was killed by an “accident” in November last on the New- 
post and Hereford Railway. 

The unfortunate shareholders and creditors of the Royal British Bank 
have escaped a new gulf for swallowing up money in law. Mr. Marcus 
sought for leave to appeal to the House of Lords against the decision in 
Chancery in favour of the bankruptcy of the bank. The Lords Justices of 
— gave judgment on Wednesday: they rejected the application, but 
solely on the point of time—the application should have been made on the 
instant, not after so much way had been made in declaring dividends, sell- 
ing of property, and the like, under the bankruptcy. 





Mr. Harrison, a gentleman living at Enfield, has been fined 10s. and costs 

y the Worship Street Magistrate for ‘‘ unlawfully delaying one of the 
officers of the Eastern Counties Railway in the execution of his duty.” 
When asked for his ticket at Stratford, Mr. Harrison pretended to look for 
it, turning out the multifarious contents of his pockets—envelopes, pieces 
of gun-wadding, a razor-strop, a penknife—and examining each article 
singly to see if that was the ticket. At length he produced a season-ticket. 
The train had been delayed six minutes by Mr. Harrison’s conduct. The 
motive was, to set at defiance a new rule of the Company that a season- 
ticket must be shown each time it is used: Mr. Hammill said it was clear 
that the Company had a right to demand this. It was stated that there 
were similar charges against other passengers ; but a legal decision having 
been obtained on this one, they were not pressed. 

It turns out that ‘“‘ Widow ry ” is not that meritorious person she pre- 
tends to be. Mr. Broughton, the Marylebone Magistrate, who had received 
much money for the relief of the woman, very properly made inquiries into 
the truth of the story she told; and on Tuesday he questioned her publicly 
at much length. He came to the conclusion that she is an imposter—a pro- 
fessional begging-letter writer, who tells different stories to different per- 
sons: he does not believe that she has had five sons killed in battle—no 
trace of these sons can be found; and he does not intend—unless something 
more favourable to Mrs. Allsop should come to light—to give her the money 
sent for her use. It seems that applications for aid both to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, years ago, were refused because the real character of ** Widow 
Allsop” had been discovered. 

While Mr. Elliott, the Lambeth Magistrate, was finally examining Bacon, 
accused of murdering his children, news arrived by telegraph that arsenic 
had been found in the body of his mother, which had been exhumed because 
foul play was expected. Bacon and his wife were fully committed for trial 
on the former charge. 

The Southwark Magistrate has sent to prison for four months John Henry 
Goulburn, a young medical student, for stealing medical books and a great- 
coat from the house of Dr. Steadman, Union Street, Southwark. Goulburn 
is very well connected ; his father is a magistrate at Birkenhead. He had 
been in Dr. Steadman’s service but a short time when that gentleman had 
cause to discharge him; in a day or two he absconded with the property, 
which he appears to have sold. 

Mr. Ruggles, messenger to the Secretary of the East India Company, 
missed his cash-box, containing 70/. His son William, a lad of fifteen, 
absented himself from home. The cash-box, from which the money had 
been abstracted, was returned in an envelope, addressed in William's 
writing. Of course it was suspected that he had stolen the box. The police 
arrested Henry Miller, a showman, who is believed to have passed some of 
the notes—he admitted that he knew young Ruggles, 








Provincial, 


The West Kent election terminated on Thursday. There were two 
candidates, Lord Holmesdale proposed and Sir Brook Bridges se- 
conded Sir Walter Riddell; Mr. Norman proposed and Mr. Dashwood 
seconded Mr. Wykeham Martin. The show of hands was in favour of 
Mr. Martin, and he carried the election on a poll: at the close of the 
polling on Thursday, the numbers were—for Martin, 3580; for Riddell, 
3198, 

The great hall and picture-galleries of the Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition were opened on Wednesday to subscribers and holders of sea- 
son-tickets, for a promenade. Nearly 7000 persons assembled ; including 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Lincoln, the Bishop of Manchester, 
and a great number of local notables. The building is said to have pro- 
duced a favourable impression on the visitors. 

The Liverpool Albion states that the foundation-stone of the Free 
Public Library at Liverpool is to be laid on the 15th April; that Lord 
Derby, Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Disraeli, the Mayors of Manchester and Salford, Mr. Cobden, and all 
the prominent advocates of education, are to be invited, and that there 
will be a magnificent dinner given to Mr, William Brown M.P., in St. 
George's Hall. 








A desperate highway robbery, which imperilled life, has been committed 

not far from the Philanthropic Farm School at Redhill. Mr. Ovenden, a 
draper of Warwick Town, was driving home in the afternoon; a tall and 
yowerful man was lying partly in the road; he pretended that he was very 
ill, and asked Mr. Ovenden to lift him up and give him a ride in his cart. 
The request was granted. Once upon his feet, the powerful man demanded 
Mr. Ovenden’s money ; a struggle ensued ; the robber produced a pistol and 
discharged it at Mr, Ovenden—the bullet lodged in his left breast, and he 
fell. The robber then rifled his pockets, took 4/. 10s., and ran off. After a 
time, Mr. Ovenden managed to get into his cart, and drove on till he ob- 
tained assistance. He has since gone on favourably. The gentry of the 
neighbourhood have offered a reward of 200/, for the conviction of the as- 
sassin. 

A thief, at present unknown, abstracted from the safe of Mr. Charles 
Shaw, of Birmingham, railway and other securities representing many 
thousands of pounds. Some of the railway shares have been sold at Man- 
chester, by a person who falsely represented himself to be Mr. Walker, 
Town-Clerk of Wolverhampton, and who got gold in payment. 

Mr. Hugh Williams, clerk for twenty years to the Poor-law Union of 
Bangor, has been committed for trial for embezzling funds that passed 
through his hands, 

The inquest on the body of Mrs. Ann Bacon, at Great Casterton, near Stam- 
ford, was resumed and concluded on Wednesday. Professor Taylor reported 
the result of his examination of the viscera of the deceased : he had detected 
arsenic in some portions, but not in others; altogether he had obtained 
about three-quarters of a grain. He stated that his conclusion as to the 
cause of death—whether it was natural or from arsenic—must be founded on 
further evidence as to the symptoms exhibited during Mrs. Bacon’s illnesa. 
The surgeon who attended the deceased, and the wife of one of Mrs. Bacon’s 
sons, then detailed what they had observed. Professor Taylor, guided b 
these narratives, expressed an opinion that on certain days Mrs. Bacon 
suffered from swallowing arsenic ; but he said that actual death might have 
resulted from a sudden recurrence of a disease of the brain, A number of 
witnesses related cireumstances showing the probability that the hand to 
administer the poison was Thomas Fuller Bacon’s: the motive, to get 
session of some house property. The Jury pronounced a verdict of ** Wilful 
murder against Thomas Fuller Bacon.” 

The body of Bacon’s father is to be examined : it is suspected that Bacon 
poisoned doth parents, for the sake of inheriting property. 

Two suicides by strychnine are reported this week. Mr, Gummow, of 
Newport in the Isle of Wight, swallowed three grains: the features and the 
whole of the body and limbs were fearfully contorted, and the sufferer en- 
dured extraordinary spasms ; it was found impossible to apply the stemach- 

ump, the teeth being set together so fast. Anne Boxall, a servant at 
Petersfield, swallowed a “ vermin-killer’’ powder, which contains stryeh- 
nine. In her case also a surgeon attempted in vain to use the stomach- 
pump. 

One of the most destructive colliery explosions on record has occurred at 
Lund Hill, near Barnsley. While a great number of miners were in 
the pit taking their dinner on Thursday, the inflammable gas ignited ; and 
the explosion was tremendous, At seven o'clock in the evening, sixteen 
men had been drawn up alive, but some of them very badly hurt. In con- 
sequence of a vast body of flame issuing from the air-shaft, it was deemed 
necessary to stop up this and the other shafts, as far as possible, by means 
of coverings of planks and earth. It was thought that some days would 
elapse before a further search could be made in the mine: in the mean 
time, it is feared that one hundred and seventy miners have perished! 

An express-train on the Newcastle and Tynemouth branch railway has 
been knocked to pieces, in consequence of the carriages leaving the raile— 
two were unfit for work, being worn-out, and the rails were in bad condi- 
tion. Only one passenger was seriously hurt; the escape of the rest is 
surprising. 

Another “ accident” occurred on Tuesday morning: during a fog, a fast 
train ran into a slow one, which was behind its proper time, There was 
a serious crash, and a number of passengers were hurt. 

Dr. J. T, Bateson, a medical gentleman of Lancaster, had lost his life by 
misadventure, at Settle station. He was crossing the rails at night, to go 
home by a train then approaching; it is supposed that he had dropped some 
article, and that he was stooping to pick it up, when the engine struck him. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Monsell was reélected for the County of Limerick on Wednesday, 
without opposition. In the course of his speech after the election, Mr. 
Monsell made some remarks on the system of competitive examinations, 

“The portion of that most important change with which I myself was 
onal was the competitive examination for the Artillery and Engineers, 
a service so popular that every father of three or four sons is anxious to get 
one of them into it. The success of Irishmen in those examinations is an 
important fact for us to consider. What has been the result of the system ? 
During the last year there have been four competitive examinations,—twe 
for what is called the ‘ practical class’ of Woolwich for lads of from seven- 
teen to nineteen years old, and the other two for provisional commissions 
for lads of from twenty to twenty-two years of age. In every one of these 
examinations an Irishman has taken the first prize. There was no ex- 
ception, I have the return in my hand, It states, that at the January ex- 
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amination of 1856, seven out of seventeen were Lrishimen; in that of June, 
the five first prizes were had by Irishmen; in the examination for pro- 
visional commissions, six out of eleven were Irishmen; and in every in- 
stance the first prize was got by an Irishman.” 

Mr. Monsell’s audience did not fail to express their pleasure at hear- 
ing these remarks. 

Mr. Bagwell was elected for Clonmel at the close of last week ; beating 
his opponent, Mr. Murray, by a majority of 154. As it was known that 
some technical objection would be taken against his return, his party 
secured the second place for his brother, Mr. Bagwell Purefoy. 





Mr. Henry Martley, and not Sergeant O’Brien, as reported early in 
the week, has been appointed Chief Commissioner of the Encumbered 
Estates Court, in the room of Baron Richards, who has resumed his place 
in his own court. 


Mr. George Harrison, who occupies Colonel Maberly’s farm at Dromla- 
lagh, near Ballinasloe, has narrowly escaped assassination. As he was 
driving home in the evening, a miscreant fired a gun at him, taking delibe- 
rate aim; the horse started forward at the moment, and Mr. Harrison es- 
eaped unhurt. The outrage is supposed to have originated in the removal 
of some bad tenants. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

Frauce.—The Legislative session of 1857 was opened on Monday, 
by the Emperor, with a speech to the Senators and Deputies who waited 
on him in the Hall of the Marshals at the Tuileries. The customary 
state was observed. 
and the great officers of state. The Empress and the Princesses of the 
blood sat in a gallery. All present were in full dress. 





as he had seated himself, the Grand Master of the Ceremonies called out, 
“‘Gentlemen be seated.” Then the Emperor delivered the following 
speech. 

** Messieurs les Sénateurs et Messieurs les Députés—Last year my opening 
speech ended with an invocation of the Divine protection. I besought it 
to guide our efforts in the way that should be most conformable to the in- 
terests of humanity and civilization. That prayer seems to have been heard. 

** Peace has been signed, and the difficulties of detail arising from the 
execution of the treaty of Paris have come to an end by their being for- 
tunately surmounted. 

** The dispute that arose between the King of Prussia and the Helvetic 
Confederation has lost all its warlike aspect, and it is permitted us to hope 
soon for a favourable solution, 

“The good understanding reéstablished between the three Protecting 
Powers of Greece renders henceforth useless a prolonged stay of the English 
and French troops at the Pireus. If a regretable disagreement has taken 
place respecting the affairs of Naples, we must impute it to that desire which 
animates both the Government of Queen Victoria and my own to act every- 
where in behalf of humanity and civilization. Now that the best under- 
standing prevails between all the Great Powers, we ought to work seriously 
to regulate and develop the national wealth and energies at home. We 
ought to contend against those evils from which society in a state of pro- 
gress is not exempt. 

* Civilization, though it has for its objects the moral improvement and 
material welfare of the greatest number, marches, it must be admitted, like 
an army. Its victories are not obtained without sacrifices and victims. 
Those rapid paths which facilitate intercourse, and which open new routes 
for trade, at the same time derange existing interests, and leave those 
countries behind that are still without them. Those machines which are 
so useful, which multiply the labour of man, at first displace him, and for 
the moment cause many hands to be unoceupied. Those mines which dif- 
fuse through the world such an amount of metallic money as was never 
before known—that increase of the public means which tenfold augments 
consumption and tends to make the value of all things vary and rise—that 
inexhaustible source of wealth which we denominate credit—are bring- 
ing forth marvels. Nevertheless, speculation, carried to excess, ruins 
many an individual. Hence arises the necessity, without staying our pro- 
a of coming to the aid of those who cannot follow its accelerated march. 

e must stimulate these, and moderate those; aliment the activity of this 
breathless, unquiet, and importunate society, which in France expects every- 
thing from the Government, but which it is a duty to confine within the 
bounds of the possible and the calculations of reason. 

“To enlighten and to direct—this is our duty. The country prospers ; 
that fact is undeniable, for, notwithstanding the war and the dearth, the 
onward movement has not slackened. The product of the indirect taxes, 
the sure index of the public wealth, has surpassed in 1856 by more than 50 
millions the amount, in itself so caviatinal of 1855. Since the establish- 
ment of the Empire these revenues have spontaneously increased, without 
taking new taxes into the account, by 210 millions. 

‘* Nevertheless, there is among one portion of the community great suffer- 
ing; of which, unless Providence send us a good harvest, the millions 
given in private charity and by the Government will be but feéle pallia- 
tives. Let us then redouble our efforts to remedy those evils which are be- 
yond the reach of human foresight. 

“* During the past year several departments have been attacked by the 
scourge of inundation. i 
mately succeed in conquering nature. 
in France the rivers shall be made to return, like the 
channels, no more to leave them. 

** Another not less serious cause of uneasiness has its seat in the state of 
men’s minds, When a crisis arises, it springs from false rumours or false 
doctrines propagated by ignorance or malevolence. It has even gone so far 
as to disquiet the national industry; as if the Government could desire 
anything but its development and prosperity! The duty of good citizens, 
then, is to diffuse everywhere the wise doctrines of political economy, 
and especially to confirm those vacillating minds which, I will not say at 
the first breath of adversity, but at the slightest check to our prosperity, 
are wont to sow the seeds of discouragement and to increase the prevailing 
uneasiness with their imaginary alarms. 

‘Considering the various exigencies of the present situation, I have 
resolved to reduce the expenditure, without suspending the great works 
which are going on, and without compromising the substantial results 
which have been obtained. I have resolved to diminish certain im- 
posts, without impairing the finances of the state. The budget for 1858 
will be presented to you, duly balanced. All the items of estimated ex- 

yenditure which can be foreseen are included in it. The amount produced 
vy the loans will prove to have been suflicient to defray the expenses of the 
war. All departments of the public service may be provided for without 
our being obliged to have recourse again to public credit. 
‘* The estimates for the War Department and Marine haye been reduced 
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within due limits; care being taken to preserve,the cadres, to respect the de- 
grees of rank which have been so gloriously gained, and to maintain an 
armed foree worthy of the greatness of the country. It is with this view 
that the annual contingent has been fixed at one hundred thousand men, 
This number is twenty thousand below that of the ordinary enlistment in 
time of peace. But, according to the system which I have adopted, and to 
which I attach great importance, about two-thirds of these conscripts will 
only remain two years with their colours, and are afterwards to form a re- 
serve that will supply the country at the very first appearance of danger 
with an army of six hundred thousand disciplined men. 

‘* The reduction of the effective force will permit me to improve the pay 
of the lower ranks and of the line; a measure which the dearness of pro- 
visions renders indispensable. In like manner, it yields a sum of five mil- 
lions to begin with, for raising the inferior salaries of some of the officials in 
the civil departments, who, amidst the hardest privations, have set a good 
example of probity and devotedness. 

** Nor have we forgotten to set apart a grant for the purpose of establish- 
ing a line of Transatlantic steamers, the creation of which has been so long 
required. Notwithstanding these increased expenses, I shall propose to you 
to suppress, from the lst of January 1858, the war-tithe added lately to the 
registration-dues. The abolition of this will be a sacrifice of 23 millions; 
but as a compensation for it, and in conformity with the wishes expressed on 
several occasions by the Corps Legislatif, I have caused to be taken into con- 
sideration the imposition of a new duty on all moveable property. 

** An idea wholly philanthropic had induced the Government to remove 
the Bagnes to Guiana. Unfortunately, the yellow fever, which had been 
unknown in those regions for fifty years, has appeared, and arrested the ad- 
vance of colonization. A plan is being prepared for the removal of those 
establishments to Africa, or elsewhere. 

** Algeria, in which, under skilful hands, we see agriculture and com- 
merce daily extending, deserves to attract our special attention. The de- 
eree of decentralization recently issued will favour the work of administra- 
tion; and I shall neglect no care to offer you, according to the cireum- 


‘* T invite your attention to a law that tends to bring into cultivation the 
landes of Gascony. ‘The progress of agriculture ought to be one of the ob- 
jects of our constant solicitude ; for the prosperity or decline of empires may 
be dated from its improvement or neglect. 

‘“* Another project of law due to the initiative of the Marshal Minister of 
War will be laid before you. It is a complete military penal code, which 
consolidates, whilst harmonizing them with our institutions, the scattered 
and often contradictory laws that have been issued since 1790. You will be 
glad, I doubt not, to affix your name to a work of this importance. 

‘* Messieurs les Députés—Since this session is to be the last of your le- 
gislature, permit me to thank you for the devoted and active assistance that 
you have afforded me since 1852. You have proclaimed the Empire. You 
1ave taken part in all the measures that have restored order and prosperity 
to the country. You energetically supported me during the war. You 
shared my grief during the epidemic on during the searcity. You shared 
my joy when Heaven gave me a glorious peace and a well-beloved son. 
Your loyal cobperation has enabled me to consolidate in France a form of 
government based on the will and interests of the people. It was a difficult 
task to perform, for which real patriotism was essential, that of accustom- 
ing the country to new institutions. To supersede the licentious freedom 
of the tribune, and those stirring contests that announced the fall or eleva- 
tion of ministries, by free but calm and serious debate, was a signal service 
to the country, and to liberty itself; for liberty has no enemies more formi- 
dable than the excesses of passion and violence of speech. 

‘* Strong in the assistance of the great bodies of the state, and in the de- 
votedness of the army—strong, above all, in the support of this people, 
which knows that all my time is consecrated to its interests—I foresee for 
our country a future full of hope. 

‘** France, without injury to the rights of any one, has resumed in the 
world the rank that was her due, and may devote herself in security to the 
a of all that is most truly grand in the works of the genius of 

eace, 

‘May God not be weary of protecting her; and soon may we be able to 
say of our age what a statesman, an illustrious and national historian, has 
written of the Consulate, ‘Satisfaction was universal, and whoever had not 
in his heart the evil passions of parties was happy in the public welfare.’ ”’ 

After the delivery of the speech, the Senators and Deputies elected 
since the last session were called up by name to the Throne, where they 
took the oaths. Each, holding up his right hand, said, ‘1 swear !— 
swear obedience to the Constitution and fidelity to the Emperor!” The 
Minister of State then declared the session opened for 1857. Another 
salute of 101 guns proclaimed this fact to Paris. 


Pruss5ia.—tIntelligence from Berlin states that the four Powers who 
signed the protocol of 1852 have agreed that a conference on the Neu- 
chatel question shall be held at Paris. ‘The Berlin correspondent of the 
Times explains the object of the conference— 

It “is to carry out the undertaking which the four Great Powers entered 
into with the King of Prussia in 1852, after recognizing his right to the 
sovereignty of Neuchitel—namely, to obtain by diplomatic means the re- 
storation of those rights; and this London protocol of the 8th of May 1852 
will form their point de départ. The late liberation of the Neuchatel pri- 
soners restored the status quo as it existed previous to the 3d of September, 
but will have no further influence on the deliberations. The circumstance 
of that attempt at a rising having been made, and the possibility of its 
being supentol, has served to show the necessity of the Great Powers fulfil- 
ling the obligations of 1852, which will accordingly form the subject of the 
approaching conferences. Those who expected that these deliberations were 
to end in a renunciation of the King of Prussia’s sovereignty over Neu- 
chatel will find themselves mistaken, inasmuch as this is expressly not 
their object, and it is the King’s firm intention not to accede to anything of 
the kind, if it ever should be proposed.” 

Austria.—tIt appears that a Hungarian Committee has been ap- 
pointed to receive the Emperor on his visit to Hungary. Among them 
are Prince Paul Esterhazy, Counts Bela Wenkheim, emmanuel Andrasy, 
John Cziraky, and Felix Zichy. On the 8th, the Committee waited on 
the Archduke Albrecht, and informed him that the nobles would do all 
in their power to render the sojourn of their Majesties in Hungary 
agreeable, but that they could not answer for any enthusiasm on the 

art of the nation. Count Wenkheim is said to have observed that the 
eansiens still deplored the loss of the constitution which they and 


| their forefathers had possessed for eight hundred years. Count Cziraky 


remarked, that “ enthusiasm’? was not to be expected from a people 
which was not permitted to use its mother-tongue when it had to ad- 
dress the authorities in writing. Another member of the Committee 
remarked, that the country was inundated with foreign a who 
knew as little of the real state of the country as they did of the language 
of its inhabitants. 
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Staly.—tThe long stay of the Emperor at Milan is said to have been 
caused by the difficulties of making a settlement for the future govern- 
ment of the Italian provinces. It is said that the new Governor, the 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, has hinted that he will not be able to 
discharge the important duties of Governor-General of the Lombardo- 
Venetian Kingdom to the satisfaction either of his Majesty or of his sub- 
jects, unless some important changes are made in the system of govern- 
ment. He objects to the existing system of rigid centralization. 

Meanwhile, a cause of trouble has arisen in Mantua. One Bianchi 
hissed at the theatre ; a dispute arose between him and an Austrian offi- 
cer, which ended in a challenge. Bianchi, however, was arrested, and 
could not meet his man. Next day, he was liberated; the officer met 
him at a coffeehouse, and the altercation was renewed. “ The officer 
clapped his hand on the hilt of his sword; but M. Bianchi did not give 
him time to draw, for he knocked him down with a strong back-handed 
blow. The quarrel would have ended here, with the discomfiture of the 
Austrian ; but seven other officers ran up and fell upon M. Bianchi, who, 
seizing the sabre of the officer he had prostrated, now placed himself 
against the wall and defended himself; but being outnumbered, he 
would have been massacred, if persons running up had not hastened to 
remove and save him. The indignant people rushed in masses to the 
Austrian barracks, for the purpose of setting them on fire. It was a long 
time before the authorities succeeded, with great difficulty, in appeasing 
the popular mind.” The municipality of Mantua waited on the Empe- 
ror to ask for redress. It is stated that they have failed to obtain it, and 
have in consequence resigned. 

Ru55ia8.—The Russian Government has acquired by treaty with that 
of Persia a niche of territory near Bayazeed, including or commanding 
the road that runs through the mountains from Persia to Turkish Arme- 
nia. This is a great acquisition. The building of forts to secure it is 
already spoken of. 

A report from the Russian Minister of War declares that the truce 
concluded with Schamyl during the Eastern war expired in the month 
of May 1856, and that operations against that leader have been begun 
along the whole line of the Caucasus. 

§ypain.—The Duke of Valencia has promised, in answer to a Pro- 
gressista deputation, that the strictest legality shall be observed in the 
elections for the Cortes, and that the press shall be free. Espartero has 
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resigned his post as a Senator, in the following letter to the Queen, dated | 


Logrono, February 1. 


** Setiora—The Cortes being convoked for the Ist May, my conscientious | 
duty obliges me to declare to your Majesty that it will be impossible for me | 


to attend the Senate; for reasons which’ no one knows better than your 


Majesty. In consequence, I pray your Majesty to deign to accept my re- | 
signation of my dignity of Senator. May God keep your Majesty many 
years. BaLpomero Esparrero.”’ 


the director has been arrested. 

Subia and €hina.—The fuller despatches of the overland mail 
are mainly taken up with details of the preparations for reinforcing the 
Persian expedition, a meeting between Sir John Lawrence and Dost 
Mohamed, and the state of affairs at Canton. 

The troops at Bushire were tolerably healthy, but had suffered some- 
what from the brackish nature of the water. A better supply had been 
discovered. The town was held by the Twenticth Native Infantry; the 
remainder of the foree occupied an intrenched camp on the plain near 
the wells. The reinforcements were to consist of the Queen's Four- 
teenth Light Dragoons, First Regiment of Jacob’s Scinde Irregular 
Horse, Fourth Troop Horse Artillery, First Company Second Battalion 
Foot Artillery, her Majesty's Seventy-eighth Highlanders, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Native Infantry, Twenty-third Regiment Native Light In- 
fantry. General Outram, who commands the whole army, sailed from 
Bombay on the 15th January. General Stalker, who has hitherto com- 
manded the troops, will in future command the first division, consisting 
of the force at Bushire. The second division, composed of the reinforce- 
ments, will be under the command of Colonel Havelock, a soldier who 
has seen service in Burmah, Affghanistan, and the Punjaub. He suc- 
ceeded Colonel Markham as Adjutant-General of the Queen’s troops in 
India. Colonel Jacob, of the far-famed Scinde Irregular Horse, and so 
well known for his experiments with small-arms, will command the 
whole of the cavalry. ‘lwo mountain-trains of artillery, each consisting 
of eight 12-pounders and six 54-inch mortars, were to be sent for ser- 
vice in the mountain defiles. There was some talk of raising fifteen 
regiments of irregular horse from the tribes of the coast, —preparations 
that indicate either large operations or excessive precaution. 

The Moniteur de [ Armée states that the troops at Bushire call their 
encampment ‘ Balaklava,” and the inner bay “ the harbour of Sebasto- 
pol.”” Two Protestant churches have been established, and the quarter 
of Bushire containing them is called “ Victoria City.” There is a race- 
course, and there will be a railway. 

The Teheran Gazette of the 8th January publishes a proclamation of 
the Shah, announcing the capture of Bushire, and stating his intention 
of taking the most energetic measures to repel the invasion of the English. 
It at the same time expresses the hope of an amicable settlement. 

The most showy incident in the Indian news is the meeting of Dost 
Mohamed and Sir John Lawrence, on the 3d January. Sir John sent a 
strong force four miles into the Khyber Pass to meet and escort the 
Affghan chief. 

** An imposing force of two troops of horse artillery, two field-batteries, 
and a mountain-train, four regiments of cavalry, and six of infantry, three 
of them English, formed a lane from Jamrood to Sir John Lawrence’s durbar 
tent. As the Affghan cavaleade came down the lane, Colonel Edwardes, 
Commissioner of Peshawur, and the military officers, advanced to meet it. 
At its head rode Saadut Khan, of Lalpoora, the powerful and ofttimes 
troublesome chief of the Momunds, now on his very best behaviour, Behind 
him appeared, plainly attired in the national ‘choga,’ an old man, worn and 
wizened, but with his beard dyed a fine black. This was the Ameer of Ca- 
bul. In his train was seen a litter slung between two ponies, in which was 
carried a notable prisoner of the Dost’s, not to be trusted out of his presence, 
the ex-King of Balkh. Arrived at the durbar tent, Dost Mahommed was 
received with a royal salute, and the troops formed in column and marched 
past in review. Sir John and he then proceeded to open the conferences.” 

Here the intelligence breaks off. The Indian Government had con- 
centrated a powerful army at Umballah, “ ostensibly for camp exercise.” 
Speculation is rife as to their future employment, and there are rumours 
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| that Herat is their destination. It is stated that the Persians have im- 


proved the defences of this town, mounted fresh guns, and laid in great 
stores of provisions. 

The advices from China do not add greatly to the information imparted 
by the telegraphic messages. It is now certain that the whole of the 
factories, except one, were consumed in the fire of the 14th December. 
But the church and the club-house remained uninjured. Around these, 
and in the gardens, the troops were encamped, covered by intrenchments. 
The fleet held the river as heretofore. Mr. Cowper, the father of the 
proprietor of the Whampoa docks, had been decoyed and carried off by 
the Chinese. It is reported that the Emperor has sent a Mandarin to 
supersede Yeh, in order that peace may be made by granting the British 
conditions ; the report was not credited at Hongkong. A circular to the 
American merchants from the office of their Legation intimates that Dr. 
Parker was not disposed to encourage the resumption of trade, as Yeh 
continued to evade the fulfilment of treaty stipulations. ‘ Means more 
ample than those now at command will be required to meet the emer- 
gency of the public interests of the United States in China, and the satis- 
factory and proper adjustment of the relation of the five ports is an 
event yet future.” 


Pliscellancons, 


The Trade and Navigation Accounts for the month and year ended 31st 
December have been published this week. Our exports last year ex- 
ceeded by upwards of eighteen millions those of 1854, and were twenty 
millions more than those of 1855. These were the totals of the de- 
clared yalues—in 1854, 97,184,726/.; in 1855, 95,688,085/.; in 1856, 
115,890,857/. For the month the comparison exhibited a different ratio 
—in December 1854 our exports were only 7,344,473/.; in 1856, 
8,815,442/.; in 1856, 10,045,226/. The increased export was spread 
over most articles; a few showed a decrease, and some a very large in- 
crease—thrown silk an enormous augmentation. Of imports there was a 
falling-off in 1856, as compared with 1855, with respect to living ani- 
mals for food, and in coffee, guano, tanned hides, oil, and quicksilver. 
Those articles which showed the most notable increase were grain, cot- 
ton, flax, currants, (a very large augmentation,) hemp, provisions, rice, 
raw silk, sugar, tallow, tea, timber, tobacco, wine, and wool: both sugar 
and wine, however, showed a falling-off as compared with the imports of 
1854. On the whole the imports presented an appearance hardly less 
favourable than the exports. 


Mr. Sergeant Channell has been appointed to succeed the late Sir 
James Alderson as Baron of the Court of Exchequer. le was called to 
the bar in 1827, and became sergeant in 1840. He has of late frequent- 
ly acted as substitute for Judges unable to attend their circuit duties, 

It turns out that the Jadépendance Belge published in 1855 letters 
stating that a treaty had been signed by France and Austria guarantee- 
ing to the latter her Italian possessions; and not only that, one of the 
letters mentioned that the date of the treaty was 22d December 1854; 
thus, Mr. Disraeli’s “‘ news” was when revealed two years old, Six 
days after the announcement was made by the Judcpendanee, in 1855, it 
was summarily contradicted. 


The famous story of the 7imes entitled * Railways and Revolvers in 
Georgia” is now settled definitively by a formal process, Mr. Cuyler, 
the President of the “Central Railroad and Banking Company of 
Georgia,” has forwarded to the 7imes, “in an authentic shape, the se- 
veral depositions of the conductor, the two enginemen, and three firemen, 
who performed this now celebrated trip, and also the deposition of the 
Government mail-agent, who was present during the whole of it, all dis- 
tinctly denying the narrative of Mr. Arrowsmith.” These depositions 
are certified by Mr. Molyneux, the British Consul for Georgia, to have 
been duly and legally taken. The train is traced throughout its journey ; 
it is shown that there was no irregularity, difficulty, disturbance, or acci- 
Gasper J. Fulton, the conductor, de- 
poses, ‘‘ that he has read the narrative of Mr. J. Arrowsmith, under the 
head of ‘ Railways and Revolvers in Georgia,’ and that the said narrative 
is wholly false. ‘This deponent served as conductor on the Central Rail- 
road, both on freight and passenger trains, many years, and on the Au- 
gusta and Savannah road for a year, and never heard of any such actings 
and doings as Mr. Arrowsmith has related.” 

[Sinee the above statement appeared, Mr. Arrowsmith has found, 
from his diary, that his journey on the railway from Macon to Au- 
gusta took place not on the 28th but on the 29th August; so that the 
depositions, he asks us to believe, go for nothing: ‘‘ Were I as free,” he 
says, “‘to meet the judgment-day as I am in this matter, it would be 
well with me.” ] 

The deaths registered in London in the week that ended on Saturday 
were 1264; and exhibit a decrease on those of the preceding week, when 
they were 1368. In the ten years 1847-'56, the average number of 
deaths in weeks corresponding with last week was 1135. But as the 
deaths in the present return occurred in an increased population, it is 
necessary for comparison that the average should be raised in proportion 
to the increase, in which case it will become 1249. The rate of mor- 
tality last week was therefore very near the average rate in the second 
week of February. The deaths of six persons (all women, and four of 
them widows) occurred at ages ranging from ninety to ninety-seven 
years. The three greatest ages recorded are ninety-four, ninety-six, and 
ninety-seven years, Four of these old women died in workhouses.— 
Report of the Registrar-General. 


The obituary of this week records the death of a nobleman who takes 
an historical position higher than the average of his order—Francis, Earl 
of Ellesmere. Born in 1800, he dies at the comparatively premature 
age of fifty-seven. His father was the first Duke of Sutherland, his 
grandmother the daughter of the first Duke of Bridgewater. First known 
as Lord Francis Leveson Gower, and afterwards as Lord Francis Egerton, 
the late Peer was educated at Eton, and he graduated at Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, in 1821. In 1822 he entered Parliament, as Member for Bletchingley ; 
and supported Mr. Canning. At that time, however, he was better known 
as a lover and follower of literature than as a politician; and some years 
afterwards he published a translation of “ Faust’’ and of the songs of 
the German poets. In 1828 he became a Privy Councillor, and 
Chief Secretary for Ireland during the Viceroyalty of the late Mar- 
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quis of Anglesey. For a short period in 1830 he was Secretary 
at War. At this time he represented the county of Sutherland; but 
in 1834, when he had succeeded to the estates of the third Duke of 
Bridgewater, he was elected for the Southern Division of Lancashire,—a 
constituency he continued to represent until 1846, when, Sir Robert Peel 
being Premier, he was raised to the Pecrage as Earl of Ellesmere. [The 
title was first held by Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and Lord High Chancellor of England in the reign of James I.] 
In politics, the late Earl was always a Liberal Conservative ; a supporter of 
Free-trade twenty years before it became the policy of the country; one of 
the warmest friends of the University of London; and an active advocate 
for the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. He died on 
Wednesday last, at Bridgewater House, surrounded by the principal mem- 
bers of his family. He is succeeded by his son, George Granyille Francis, 
hitherto known as Lord Brackley. 

The Reverend Dr. William Rowe Lyall, Dean of Canterbury, who for 
some months has suffered from paralysis, died on Tuesday morning. Dr. 
Lyall was appointed Dean in 1845. He had been Archdeacon of Maidstone, 
Canon of Canterbury, and private chaplain to the late Dr. Howley when 
Bishop of London. 

The Abbé Chatel, founder of the French Evangelical Church, died on 
Friday, at Paris, in the sixty-second year of his age. In the last years of 
his life he was reduced to the necessity of carning a subsistence by giving 
lessons to young children, 

The Speaker’s first Parliamentary dinner took place on Saturday, when 
he entertained the Ministers occupying seats in the Lower House. As Lord 
Palmerston was one of the Speaker’s guests, Lady Palmerston presided as 
his representative at a dinner in Piccadilly, and held a reception afterwards. 

It is expected that the Emperor Alexander will set out from St. Peters- 
burg about the beginning of April to visit his mother at Nice : it is reported 
that, either in going or returning, he will make a call on the Emperor Na- 
poleon. 

Early in the week, the Earl of Harewood seemed to be going on favour- 
ably, and his ultimate recovery was expected; but on Thursday he had a 
relapse, and on Friday he was stated to be ‘in a very precarious state.”’ 

The Emperor of Austria has ordered a monument to the memory of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci to be erected at Milan. 

Dr. Wichern, founder of the Raues Haus at Hamburg—prototype of 
our Ragged Schools—has received an appointment in Prussia, for effecting 
a reform of prison discipline. 

It is now announced that the living of Cripplegate has been conferred on 
the Reverend Philip Parker Gilbert, Rector of St. Augustin and St. Faith, 
Friday Street. 


The enormous traffic on the London and North-Western Railway is com- 
pelling the laying down of more rails. Two additional lines are in process 
ef construction between Camden station and Willesden; and the Directors 
proposed in their report, that from Bletchley to Willesden a third line of 
rails, to be used for up goods-traffic, should be laid down, at an estimated 
expense of 350,000/. 

Messrs. John Crossley and Sons, the eminent carpet-manufacturers at 
Dean Clough, near Halifax, at a recent soirée of the Halifax Mechanics’ 
Institution subscribed 1500/. towards the fund for defraying the debt on the 
new hall, amounting to 30007. Mr. John Crossley has within the last few 
weeks undertaken the erection of a new college at Halifax, at a cost of 
20,0007. A munificent public park, adorned with shrubbery, terraces, 
asphalted walks, fountains, and sculpture from Italy, to be opened in August 
next, is the gift of Mr. Frank Crossley to the town of Halifax. 


The Dublin Evening Mail tells a story of Government economy. During 
the war, military stores had to be conveyed from the Tower of London to 
Queenstown ; they were sent vid Liverpool and Dublin, by waggon, by rail, 
and by steamer, with several transshipments ; the cost of carriage was 8/, 
10s, per ton: at that very time a steamer departed weekly from London 
Bridge to Queenstown, which charged only 30s. per ton for the conveyance 
of goods ! 

According to the United Service Gazette, it is becoming difficult to get 
subaltern officers for the Horse Guards and the Life Guards ; the expense of 
living in the style usual with officers of those regiments being from 500/. to 
1000/. a year more than the pay of a cornet. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna intends to punish those who dance 
during Lent—if the police can catch them in the act. This they generally 
failed to do last year : when they entered the house of festivity, the wicked 
dancers were found demurely listening to ‘serious’? music performed by 
the pianist. 

The Roman Inquisition has condemned Catherine Fanelli, a young wo- 
man, to twelve years’ imprisonment, for falsely pretending to be a saint, 
and for insisting that she had ‘revelations, visions, and apparitions,” 
**marks of the peculiar grace of God.” Her pretended sooctaiions were 
accompanied by ‘immoral and false maxims.” No one is to consider her 
in the light of a saint. 

A statue of the Virgin which is to be erected at Rome in commemoration 
of the promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception is finished. 
During the casting of the statue, the priests chanted the litany to the 
Holy Virgin, and the workmen gave the responses. ‘ Thanks to these ex- 
cellent arrangements,’ says the Ultramontane Jolhsfreund, “the cast 
was perfect.” 

Flour continues to fall in price at Paris. In the first week in September 
100 kilogrammes cost 59f. 82c., but in the first week of the present month 
the price had fallen to 47f. 33c. There is said to be a sufficient stock of 
wheat in France to supply all demands till next harvest. 

The direst distress prevails in Finland—in many parts the population 
are perishing of hunger and cold. The Imperial Family, the merchants of 
St. Petersburg, and others, have subscribed money for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, and food is sold at low prices from the military magazines in the 
distressed province. 

The Imperial ukase granting a concession to Russian and foreign bankers 
to make railways has appeared at St. Petersburg. The fortunate concession- 
naires are to have the privilege (?) of providing forty-five millions sterling 
within ten years to furnish Russia with iron roads. The only new feature 
in the scheme is a branch to Kénigsberg, to place the Russian lines in 
connexion with those of the rest of Europe. 

The following extract of a private letter was posted on Monday at Lloyd's. 
* Cairo, Feb. 5, 1857.—We have had a very narrow escape last night. A 
conspiracy had been planned to destroy the treasure-train, by taking up the 
rails near the city, and in the confusion of a dreadful accident, to plunder 
the trunks of the specie, amounting to 400,000/., brought by the Pera steam- 


ship. It was discovered in time, and about 130 of the ringleaders had been | 


apprehended,” 











POSTSCRIPT. — 


The discussion on the Budget began last night, in accordance with 
revious arrangements. On the motion for going into Committee of 
Ways and Means, Mr. Disraerit moved as an amendment the resolution 

which he placed on the notice-paper on Monday— 

** That it is the opinion of this House, that it would be expedient, before 
sanctioning the financial arrangement for the ensuing year, to adjust the 
estimated income and expenditure in a manner which shall appear best 
calculated to secure the country against the risk of a deficiency in the years 
1858-9 and 1859-’60 ; and to provide for such a balance of revenue and 
charge respectively in 1860 as will place it in the power of Parliament at 
that period, without embarrassment to the finances, altogether to remit the 
Income-tax.”” 

He began by pointing out, that they were entering on a financial de- 
bate; that while they had differences on political subjects, they ought 
to have only one opinion on the importance of maintaining the finances 
in a wholesome condition. Approving of the course taken by Govern- 
ment with regard to the war income-tax, he expressed his regret that 
Government had not evinced their sympathy for the spirited manner in 
which the people had supported the war, by announcing last autumn, 
that it was not intended to enforce the double income-tax. That which 
might have been done at Manchester was not even done in the Queen’s 
Speech, and he felt bound to give notice of a motion on the subject. If 
they had even then announced their policy, they might have withheld 
their budget, and brought it in a month hence. But their estimates are 
before the House; and if in discussing them he indulged in prospective 
finance, it must be recollected that he was commenting on a statement 
essentially prospective. The Budget is a prospective budget, founded on 
Mr. Gladstone’s eminently prospective budget of 1853. Prospective 
finance, therefore, was introduced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in ,what he called his “plan”; and it is impossible to criticize this 
“plan” at all without considering its bearing on future years. 

To the “ plan,” he had two general objections,—it will cause financial 
embarrassment ; and it will render the remission of the Income-tax in 1860 
absolutely impossible. To make out these propositions, he went largely 
into the estimates of revenue and expenditure for the next three years. The 
income of 1858-’59 he set down at 61,404,000/.; the expenditure at 
66,389,000/., including in this 2,000,000/. for Exchequer Bonds and 
1,500,0007. for the sinking-fund. ‘There would therefore be an apparent 
deficiency of 5,000,000/. That would be the result in the second year 
of the plan. All the causes of deficiency would still continue; and 
in the third year, when the House looked for the extinction of the 
Income-tax, there would be a deficiency of 10,000,000/. The peculiar 
and distinctive feature of this plan is not the extinction but the per- 
petuation of the Income-tax. With a ‘colossal deficiency” in view, 
would it not be best to do what he proposed, and adjust our income 
and expenditure so as to prevent that deficiency? But, said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday, “ there will be no deficiency, 
because we are going to adopt the expenditure of 1853-’54.” Now the 
gross expenditure of 1853-'4 was 55,840,000/.; add new charges, the ex- 
penditure would be 58,836,000/. If the Income-tax were reduced to 5d., and 
the tea and sugar duties were not increased, we should have an income for. 
the year of 63,455,000/. to set against an expenditure of 58,836,000/, ; 
therefore a surplus of 4,000,000/, If there is to bea vast reduction in 
1858-’9, why not in 1857-’8 >? By falling back to the expenditure of 1853-4, 
there will be a surplus of 4,000,000. ; by following the plan of the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer there will be a deficiency, in consequence of the ac- 
tion of a special sinking-fund for the liquidation of the war-debt. If the 
Government would frankly adopt the policy of 1853, instead of proposing 
the most odious of direct taxes, the Income-tax, and the most odious of in- 
direct taxes, the Tea-duty, he could have no wish to embarrass, but be dis- 
posed to make some sacrifice to support them. 

The Cuanceitor of the Excneaver commented on the fact that in 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech the financial statement for the year had almost es- 
caped observation. He had talked about the odiousness of imposts on 
income and tea, and in his discursive flights over the region of finance he 
had only expressed some dissatisfaction with the Estimates. But he had 
commented on the plan for fixing the taxation of two additional years. 
Now no finance minister ever presented a plan of expenditure for any 
future year, and certainly he had never undertaken to submit a plan for 
any year beyond the present. The talk about a deficiency, therefore, 
was foreign to the subject. But although Sir George would not make a 
budget for more than one year, he might throw some light on the pos- 
sible financial position of the two following. The revenue of 1858-'9 
and 1859-’60 would be about 62,300,000/. ‘The expenditure of 1853-'4 
was 55,840,000/.; giving an excess of 6,460,000/, The excess of the 
Estimates this year over those of those of 1853-'4 is about 4,000,000/. 
We cannot reasonably anticipate that this excess will continue, a large 
portion being due to the peculiar circumstances of the year. He em- 
phatically repeated, that we are not to assume that the Estimates of this 
year must be identical with those of future years. He should be sorry if 
anything interfered with the repayment of the Exchequer Bonds, and he 
hoped that they would be met in the years to which they belong; but the 
case is different with regard to the sinking-fund, and Parliament might 
think fit to postpone the commencement of the repayment of that, since 
in the year fixed for the beginning of that repayment a large sum will 
be required to redeem Exchequer Bonds. Dealing with the remainder 
of Mr. Disraeli’s allegations, he sought to show that his arrangements 
would facilitate, not embarrass our financial position, by providing re- 
venue to meet expenditure. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer sat down, no one stood up, 
until, the SPEAKER having read the resolution, Mr. GLapstTon® rose, and 
said that perhaps the reluctance of Members to address the House might 
be intended to convey a hint that they had a right to hear his senti- 
ments; since no one was more concerned than he, for the financial plans 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were in every respect contradictory 
to those which he had proposed. The labour of fifteen years is reversed, 
and old Arthur Young is disinterred to justify the principle that the per- 
fection of finance is to load an infinity of articles with taxes infinitely 
small. Mr. Gladstone proceeded at great length to examine the Minis- 
terial plan in its several parts. 

The Income-tax is continued, but with what financial benefit is it asso- 
ciated ? With the repeal of the tax on paper—the making of which is a 
source of rural employment ? with the repeal of the duties on wine—the 
grand obstruction to increased commercial intercourse with France ? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer professes to remit 11,970,000/. of taxes, but it is 
amisapprehension, Of the 9,000,000/, Income-tax, only half is really to be 
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given away for the year 1857-’8, the other half will be for 1858-'9 3 So that 
it is only 4,500,000/. of present concession. He does not remit, but increases 
the duties leviable by the present law on tea and sugar—does not remit 2d. 
put adds 4d. on tea—adding a burden on the consumption of the poorer 
classes, and leaving a real remission of only 3,184,000/. for 1857-’8. He 
boasts a surplus of 900,000/7.: Mr. Gladstone denied the surplus. Looking 
alone to the ordinary revenue and charge of the country, unless he were ‘the 
veriest charlatan and basest swindler that ever stood at the table ofthe House,” 
he must stand for the fulfilment of the pledge of 1853. It is true that 
700,000/. has to be deducted from the 2,000,000/. of the Succession-tax ; and 
about 656,000/. is the real increase of permanent burden since 1853, arising 
from the taxing and borrowing occasioned by the war; but as to the rest, 
every nerve should be strained to realize the promises of 1853. The Budget 
is b: upon excessive expenditure. In the twelve years ending 1853, 
the expenditure has increased by 234,000/.; the expenditure of 1856-'7 
exceeds that of 1853 by 7,000,000/. You will find an increase of 
3,600,0007. in the Military Estimates, 1,750,000/. in the Civil Services, about 
750,0007. in additional charge for interest, and the remainder is repro- 
ductive. But there is no guarantee against an increase of expenditure. 
There is the Persian war; we hear of movements of troops from India to 
China; the Miscellaneous Estimates are in constant and rapid increase. 
But by the Budget, in voting away 4,500,000/. from the service of the year 
1859, [the half of the 9,000,0007. Income-tax,] without being satisfied that 
there would be a just balance between revenue and charges in that year, 
the Minister is creating a deficiency for that year. He had ereated a sink- 
ing-fund; Mr. Gladstone warned him that it would be evaded, and he now 
talked of postponing it for three years. Going over the figures carefully, it 
appears that in the three years ending 1859-’60, the total loss on the taxes 
now remitted would be 9,900,000/. Allowing for various sets-off—Exche- 

uer Bonds less to pay, increase of Succession-duties, annuities falling in— 
the net loss would be 6,454,000/. ; but with the remission of the Income-tax 
there will be a total deficiency in 1861-’2 of 8,654,000/.,—casting to the 
wind the pledges of 1853. He now approached a * painful subject ’’—the 
subject of indirect taxation. Sir Robert Peel, not instructed in the philo- 
sophy of Arthur Young, abolished prohibitions. He and his successors 
have remitted 22,000,000/. of indirect taxes upon consumption. They 
have imposed in direct taxes 7,500,000/.: but the revenue in 1842 was 
47,000,000/. ; in 1853, 54,400,000/.; so that the increase of the revenue 
compensated the indirect taxation, and the 22,000,000/. remitted has not 
cost a single farthing. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer creates a 
deficiency, and adds 1,400,000/. to the indirect taxes on tea and sugar,—a 
glaring, gross, and increasing deficiency, **a deficiency unparalleled by any- 
‘thing I can recollect during an experience of twenty-five years.” 

Towards the close of his speech, Mr. Gladstone stated, that if the present 
motion were lost, he should propose one on the subject of the increasing ex- 

nditure ; considering that the present course undermines the credit, the 

onour, and the safety of this country. 

_ Mr. Wirson replied. He denied the disposition to augment the in- 
direct taxes. The very person who proposed to increase the Sugar- 
duties and suspend the fall of the Tea-duties was Mr. Gladstone, in 1853-4. 
He reéxamined the figures to show that the estimated income of 1858-'9 
was 62,300,000/.; while the expenditure, about the same with that 
of 1853-4, might be taken at 55,860,000/., showing a margin of seven 
or eight millions. Mr. Wilson bestowed much argument to show the 
fallacy of relying on prospective estimates; and as an example, he 
showed that one deficiency—a deficiency of 1,500,0007.—arose from dis- 
appointment in the produce of Mr. Gladstone's Succession-duty— 
400,000/, this year, instead of 2,000,000/7. 

Mr. Larne declared it high time that every reformer should insist on 
reduction of expenditure; and was for sending back the Minister, as in 
1848, to produce a better budget. 

On the motion of Mr. James M‘Grecor, the debate was adjourned 
till Monday. 

In reply to Mr. Layarp, Lord Patmerston said that the negotiations 
with the Persian Ambassador at Paris have not been interrupted or sus- 
pended. As he stated before, there is a fair prospect of an arrangement 
satisfactory to all parties. 


In the House of Lords, on the motion of Earl Stanhope, a Select Com- 
mittee’ was appointed to consider whether any and what improvements 
can be effected in printing the Minutes and Journals of the House. 


The Gazette notifies that Prince Albert will hold levees, on behalf of 
> a at St. James’s Palace, on the 26th instant and on the 12th 
Mare 


Three interesting papers are promised for the Monday meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

1. On the Geography of the Sea of Azov, the Putrid Sea and adjacent 
coasts, with remarks on their commercial future; by Captain Sherard Os- 
born, RN. 2. regent Canals in Asia Minor, between the Lake of Sa- 
banja, the River Sakaria, and the Gulf of Nicomedia ; by General Jachmas ; 
communicated by Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 3. Expedition up the Nile 
under M. le Comte d’ Eseayrac Lauture. 


The sequel to the story of the explosion at the Lund Hill Colliery, near 
Barnsley, is more frightful than the first report. About 350 men and boys 
are usually employed in the pit; about 190 were still down. The seam of 
coal is what is called “fiery”? ; yet the men were in the habit of using 
naked candles. Because the ventilation was good, this was thought “ per- 
tectly safe.” 





BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Monday, February 23. Ways and Means—Adjourned Debate on Mr. Disraeli’s 
Amendment. 

Second reading of Transportation and Penal Servitude Bill. 

Sir Exsxixe Perny—To present a petition on the Administration of Justice in 
Bengal. 

Mr. GLapstoxe—To move that the Tea and Sugar Duties shall be at the rates 
fixed by the Customs-duties Act of 1855. 

The Cnancetsor of the Excnrquer—To move his Resolutions on the Income- 
tax and the Sugar and Tea Duties. . 

Major Reep—To move an Amendment, that there shall be for the next three 
years a Property-tax of 7d. and an Income-tax of 34d. in the pound. 

Tuesday, February 2A. Sir Josuva Watms_tey—To move for a Select Committee 
on the Representative System 

Mr. Pottarp-U ravuart—To move for a Select Committee on the National Debt, 
to consider its reduction by a conversion of a portion into Terminable Annuities or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Bent1xckK—To move for a Select Committee on Railway Accidents. 

Mr. Naprer—To call attention to the subject of the Franklin Expedition, 

Thursday, February 26. Mr. Conpex—To move a Resolution condemning recent 
British Proceedings at Canton, and for a Select Committee to consider our Commer- 
cial Relations with China, 











| 


Mr. Cowrer—Bill to amend the Public Health Act. 
Friday, February 27, The Arronyey-Generat—Bill to punish Fraudulent 
Breaches of Trust. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Applications for money at the Bank and in the discount-market have 
been np numerous this week. The withdrawal of gold for the Continent 
has also greatly diminished. The Directors have agreed to advance money 
upon Stock up to the April dividends at 6 per cent. On the Stock Ex- 
change money has been plentiful at easy rates. The market for English 
Securities has been well supported, and some very large operations have 
been effected, but without materially altering quotations. Consols have 
ranged between 933 944: the closing price of today is 933 94; the tone of 
the market is slightly heavier. Reduced, 944; New Three per Cents, 94} 
2. Bank Stock has been done today at 218} and 220; India Stock, 221}. 

The Foreign Market has exhibited great steadiness, but with slight ad- 
vance in valuations. Mexican Bonds have been operated in at 22 and 22}. 
Venezuela Bonds are quoted nominally at 37} to 38}. Turkish Six per 
Cents, § higher—95} to $; the New Guaranteed, 101} to}. Other stocks 
firm at last week's prices, 

Railways have been good all the week, at a further improvement in most 
heavy shares of from 5s. to 10s, per share. The markets have been active 
all round. Midland, 83} to }; Great Western, 68} }; London and North- 
Western, 107] to 8); Lancashire and Yorkshire, 99} to par; Aberdeen, 
263 to 7}. Caledonian has risen 35s. since Monday —33} to §; Eastern 
Counties, 103 to }; London and Brighton, 108} to 9. Great Northerns are 
heavy, owing in some measure to the still unsettled state of affairs in con- 
nexion with the late frauds: the closing price is 22} to 3}. 

Foreign Railways are stationary, but firm. The chief feature has been a 
rise of 2/. in Paris and Lyons—56§ 2; Sambre and Meuse, 8} 3; Central, 
44 §; Northern of France, 37 }. Luxembourg, good 6} § ; mbardo-Ve- 
netian, 15s, better, owing partially to their being admitted on the Paris 
Bourse. Indians, quiet. Great Indian Peninsula New Shares, } 1 pm. ; 
Oude, par to § premium; Central Oude, a shade higher—1-16 3-16 pre- 
mium. 

Sarvrpay, One o'CLock. 

The Bank return of the stock of bullion this week shows an increase of 
280,4141. The Markets open dull this morning; there is little business 
passing in either English or Foreign Stocks. Consols 934 4. Railway Shares 
quiet at the closing prices of yesterday. Great Northern Stock has been 
Tene at 92, and the A Stock at 80; London and South-Western, 1053; 
North British, 44 and 43}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 88; Ditto York, 64} 
and 64}. 


3 per Cent Consols .......... 933 j Dutch 2} per Cents ........ . GAS 
Ditto for Account ........... 93] Ditto 4 per Cents .......... . 9748 
3 per Cent Reduced .,....... 934 4 Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 22 H 
New 3 per Cents ........ «+. 94) { Peruvian 4) per Cents....... 79 SL 
Long Annuities ......... ...29 15-16 | Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 54 
Bank Stock ........... ... 218 220 | Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853, 44 6 
Exchequer Bills..........++. 14pm.) Russian 5 per Cents......... 109 111 
India Stock ..........0s00+ 219 221 | Ditto 44 per Cents,.......... 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ 89 92 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... | 1 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... . wis | Ditto Deferred............. . @ 4 7 
Belgian 4} per Cents......... 98 100 | Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... . $991 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 104 6 Swedish 4 per Cents ....... . 8 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 103 5 Turkish 6 per Cents ........ oi} 4 
Danish 3 per Cents .......... 835 | Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 101j 4 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the lith day of Feb. 1857. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Notes lesued.,..cccecccececees £24 ,094,270 Government Debt......6++04+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities.........6660 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion, 9,579,270 
Silver Bullion,...... eeeesesee - 
£24,054,270 £24,051,270 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital....... oe+. £14,553,000 Government Securities (incla- 
ints ices aveqesenseeeese 3,525,742 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,545,009 
Public Deposits* ..........++ 7,087 ,607 Other Securities. ...........++ 8,247,794 
Other Deposits ............+65 9,774,058 BND ccawcncescecesccaccesonse 5,257,855 
Seven Days and other Bills... 790,641 Gold and Silver Coin .......+. 680,390 
£35,731,048 £35,731 ,048 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The meeting of the London and North-Western Railway Company was 
held yesterday. The proposal of the Directors to lay down a third line of 
rails from Bletchley to Willesden met with considerable opposition, but 
was ultimately carried, on a division, by 98 to 70 votes. But the Directors 
were worsted on the question of a dividend—instead of paying 2/. 15s, per 
cent and carrying forward a large balance, the proprietors resolved that the 
dividend shall be 3 per cent for the half-year, leaving a small balance to be 
carried to the current half-year’s accounts. 

The dividend of the Blackwall Railway is tp be 3s, 6d. per share. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Great Western Railway Company, on 
Friday last week, a resolution declaring the management of the line to be 
“defective” and requiring “‘ amendment” was proposed, An amendment 
in favour of the Directors was moved; this was lost on a show of hands; a 
poll was demanded ; and it closed on Tuesday, when the amendment was 
declared to have been carried by an immense majority of votes. 

At the meeting of the Blackwall Railway Company, on Tuesday, a divi- 
dend of 3s. Gd. per share was declared. 

The South-Eastern Railway dividend is to be 15s. per share. 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, propose to commence 
business at Bombay, Calcutta, and the two principal ports of China, not at 
present starting branches in Australia, unless under arrangements with old- 
established banks. 

The dividend of the Southampton Dock Company is to be at the rate of 
4 per vent per annum. 

The Directors of the Eastern Steam Navigation Company believe that 
their mammoth ship will be launched early in the ensuing summer. The 
shareholders do not pay their calls readily—606,019/. has been called, but 
only 413,642/. of capital has been paid. 

The London, Manchester, and Foreign Warehouse Company, have given 
notice that they intend to relinquish all the branches of their business, ex~- 
cept those of cabinet ware, leather ware, glass, and jewellery, The com- 
pany started only about a year back. 

A company is announced to work a patent for petniee houses from 
burglars, and all buildings and ships from fire. When doors or windows 
are tampered with, or when an extraordinary heat prevails, an alarm-bell 
will ring : electricity will be the conducting agent. The “ Life and Pro- 
perty Protection Company ”’ propose to start with a capital of 100,000/. 

The price of grain continues to decline: in the Corn-market on Monday 
all kinds of wheat except the very best were sold at a reduction of 2s, 
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The South Wales Railway required seventeen or eighteen acres of land at 
Milford Haven; the trustees of the late Lord Milford demanded 50,000/. 
for the land; the question of price was submitted to arbitrators, and their 
award was 9060/, 


Crystat Pavace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
February 20th, including season-ticket-holders, 8908. 


Che Theatres. —_ 


Granted the very doubtful hypothesis that the London public takes 
especial delight in five acts of blank verse, one would think that an 
author, before he began to prepare the intellectual treat according to the 
approved fashion, would select a material sufficient for the required di- 
mensions. If we hear that a gentleman likes a whole bottle of wine 
after his dinner, we at once suppose that it is a certain quantity of liquor 
that he loves to imbibe, and that this quantity is measured by the ordi- 
nary quart-bottle. That his wishes refer to the glass vessel only, with- 
out reference to the amount of its contents, would never occur to the most 
literal brain. However, with those writers of five-act plays who ima- 
gine that they continue the Elizabethan tradition down to the present 
day, the quantity of substance that is to occupy a given space is fre- 
quently the last thing taken into consideration. Five acts are to be 
filled; that is the first proposition. Such and such a subject must fill it, 
by some means or other; that is the second. If the subject is sufficient, 
well and good ; if not, then must its malleability or ductility be tested to 
the utmost, or something altogether heterogeneous must be tagged on. 

Lord Bacon, when enumerating his so-called ‘‘ Prerogative instances,” 
puts in the twentieth place what he terms ‘ Instantiw persecantes,”’ or 
** Vellicantes”’ ; the latter name being given because, as it were, they 
twitch the understanding, and warn it of the admirable and exquisite 
subtilty of nature. By way of example, he cites the remarkable fact 
that a small drop of ink is drgwn out into many letters; that a little 
saffron will imbue a whole tub of water with its colour, a little musk a 
large extent of air with its perfume, and so on. Had he lived now-a- 
days, he would certainly have put the capability of a small theme to fill 
five acts among his vellicant instances. It is true that in Bacon’s time 
long plays were written; but then their length was mainly occasioned 
by their wealth of incident. The old Elizabethans thought they could 
not cram events enough within the space of three hours. The new 
Elizabethans are constantly employed in the task of making a very little 
go an exceedingly great way. 

At the Lyceum Theatre, on Monday last, we had an instance of a 
very clever drama being damaged at its birth by a determination to make 
it fill five acts, instead of three, which are its natural number. The 
third, fourth, and fifth acts of A Life's Ransom, form a play of incident, 
which is almost complete in itself, and would be entirely so with a short 
scene of explanatory introduction. Lord Revesdale, a proud young 
nobleman, has assisted in concealing the treason of Arthur Ringwood, a 
—— friend, who has taken part in the Monmouth rebellion. While 

e is absent from the home of his fathers, he hears from one Bancroft, 
a gentleman who seems to love mischief for its own sake, that his sister 
Felicia is receiving visits from Master Ringwood that compromise her re- 
putation. In the first fever of rage he alludes to the political guilt of 
the offender, and Bancroft, quick to take hints, hastens to fetch the 
officers of justice. Having thus betrayed his friend in a passion, the 
young lord instantly regrets what he has done ; thus forcibly illustrating 














| 


the sound doctrine taught by Baillie Nicol Jarvie’s father the Deacon, | 


that a man should not put his arm out further than he can draw it back 
again. 
~— Ringwood of his danger. In his ancestral hall he finds a merry 
party celebrating his sister’s wedding with the man he has so causclessly 
wronged. ler reputation is as pure as driven snow, and he has de- 
stroyed her happiness because he has chosen to place confidence in the 
first rascal who has crossed his path. When the soldiers, entering the 
house, seize Ringwood, and Felicia hears that her brother is the 
betrayer, no wonder that she calls down the imprecations of her ances- 
tors upon a head so thick. However, Lord Reyesdale, though his 
intellect is none of the brightest, has not a bad heart; his leading vice 
is pride, and that is a vice that may easily be allied with virtue. 
persuades Bancroft to release Ringwood, promising as an equivalent for 
this good service that he will give up to him the name of a person deeply 
involved in the conspiracy in favour of the Prince of Orange. He himself 
is the person; for although the Revesdales have been faithful Stuartites, 
Charles the Second and his successor have not scrupulously fulfilled their 

cuniary obligations to the loyal house, and therefore the present lord 

ings to the cause of William of Nassau the zeal of a patriot com- 
bined with the indignation of a creditor. This expedient does not work 
very well, for Bancroft contrives to get three victims into his trap in 
lieu of one. However, the Prince of Orange lands at Torbay just in 
time to prevent mischief, and to acquaint us with the fact that the last 
act of the drama occurs on the 5th of November 1688 old style. 

The story that we have told at more than usual length forms the 
matter of the last three acts of the new play; and a very good melodra- 
matic story it is, admirably managed by the author, Mr. Westland Mar- 
ston. That the mischief committed by Lord Revesdale is almost the 
result of accident, is scarcely to be considered a fault if the piece is to be 
judged by a melodramatic standard, though it would be a fatal blemish 
in a work of higher pretension. The humiliation of the proud lord and 
the righteous indignation of his sister are exhibited with great power ; 
and the catastrophe is an instance of a “deus ex machina” brought 
down with more than usual skill. Up to the last moment, the charac- 
ters are persuaded that the noise without the prison-walls is occasioned 
by the arrival of the King’s (¢. ¢. James’s) troops; and the mystification 
extends to the audience. Hence, when the gates are thrown open, the 
surprise is universal ; and the play, moreover, is suddenly endowed with 
an historical interest, which the manager has heightened by the very 
effective manner in which the concluding tableau is put upon the stage. 

Had no more been done than we have described above, there would 
have been small reason to find fault. But, unfortunately, the acts of the 
play were predestined to be five in number ; and as five acts in London 
mean more than they do at the Porte St. Martin, (where they simply sig- 
nify that a man has a long story to tell, capable of five essential divi- 
sions,) it was necessary to elevate the subject so as to fit it for its dig- 
uity. The play must not be one of mere incident, such as MM. Duma- 
noir and Dennery might have contrived, but it must be a psychological 


The only thing to be done is to rush home as fast as possible and | 


exhibition. Our readers, who have seen above the summary of three acts 
only, imagine that Lord Revesdale is a good-natured, good-tempered blun- 
derer, whose idiosyncracy is useful in producing a series of exciting mis- 
haps. But the author has an ideal of a far higher character floating be- 
fore his mind. Lord Revesdale is a symbol of family pride ; he uses much 
poetical metaphor on the subject of his ancestry ; the fiendish Bancroft 
influences him by assailing him on this one weak point, and the decline 
of the proud man from his unsullied position to the perpetration of a base 
action is designed to be as impressive as the fall of an (Edipus. To the 
audience, the grand climax of the work is the elaborate picture of William’s 
landing, with which the whole concludes ; to the author, the story has obyi- 
ously reached its culminating point when Lord Revesdale, banishing an- 
cestral pride, drops on his knees before the villain Bancroft and implores 
him to save Ringwood. Now to the Revesdale pride the first two acts are 
mainly devoted ; and as this pride is rather described than dramatically ex- 
hibited, we have a succession of scenes, nicely written indeed, but totally 
devoid of interest. While Lord Revesdale retains his pride, no one cares 
about him ; it is only when he has thrown aside this original sin that he 
becomes an object of sympathy ; and then it is the sympathy attaching 
to a melodramatic hero, who attempts at any amount of self-sacrifice to 
get a friend out of ascrape. Thus, a strong melodrama is wedded to a 
feeble dramatic poem : and there is only one circumstance that prevents 
this —— union from doing infinite mischief,—the circumstance, 
namely, that the dramatic poem comes early instead of late; so that, in 
the bustle of the concluding portion, the audience are able to forget it. 
Had the non-melodramatic element prevailed longer, neither the energics 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dillon, (who in spite of indisposition exerted themselves 
on Monday with the best of heroism,) nor even the picture at the end, 
could have prevented the frequent yawn from taking the place of the 
hearty plaudit. ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,” if it had not been preoccu- 
pied by Shakspere, would be an appropriate title for Mr, Marston’s play. 


Several theatres are vying with each other in the production of Une 
Femme qui Déteste son Mari, the posthumous work by Madame Emile de 
Girardin, which we noticed in chronicling the Parisian events of last 
October. The subject is the expedient of a devoted wife, who, to save a 
Girondin husband during the dictatorship of Robespierre, feigns to live 
apart from him and to detest him, merely that she may conceal him in 
her own house without suspicion. At the Haymarket, a literal version 
of this piece, entitled 4 Wicked Wife, was produced on Morday ; at the 
ate oy an “ adaptation,” called 4 Sheep in Wolf's Clothing, was 
brought out on Thursday. Mr. Tom Taylor, who is the author 
of the latter, has modified the original to a considerable extent, 
ory the scene of action from Paris to the West of England, 
in the days immediately following the battle of Sedgemore, 
and effecting this tranformation not by a mere alteration of proper 
names, but by a reconstruction of the plot and dialogue, that gives the 
work a local colouring proper to the period of Monmouth and of Jeffreys. 
Both versions are perfectly successful; Miss Reynolds at the Haymarket, 
and Mrs. Stirling at the Olympic, gaining abundant applause in the cha- 
racter ~~ at Paris by Madame Roge Chéri, Next Monday we may 
expect a third version at the Lyceum. 

This week may be celebrated in theatrical annals as the week of “ dii 
ex machina.” At the Lyceum, the Prince of Orange lands at Torbay to 
save Lord Revesdale; in the literal version of Madame Girardin’s piece 


| played at the Haymarket, the Thermidorians upset Robespierre on pur- 


pose to help a virtuous wife and husband out of their perplexity ; and in 
Mr. Taylor’s freer adaptation, the same worthy purpose is served by 
young John Churchill, who brings the recall of Colonel Kirke, when the 
latter seems to be safely established as despot of Western England, Who 


| shall say there is no use in history? 


He | 





The genial humour of Mr. Barney Williams is displayed to its full extent 
in a farce produced at the Adelphi. He represents an Hibernian of low 
life, who by one of those German land-lotteries that are from time to 
time advertised, becomes possessor of a baronial castle. He enters upon 
his dignity with a full resolution to enjoy himself; but he is as ill suited 
to the new position as Christopher Sly under circumstances of equally 
sudden elevation. His fastidiousness is of that intensely vulgar sort that 
cannot accommodate itself to any convention whatever : he detests sauer- 
kraut, he adores potatoes; and a heterodox manner of boiling the latter 
is to him the deadliest of offences. It is only a wonder that he likes 
German wine ; and his taste in this respect is most fortunate, for it affords 
Mr. Barney Williams an opportunity of exhibiting the pantomime of 
drunkenness, with an exuberance of practical detail that is really 
marvellous. A thorough delineation of character is by no means a com- 
mon thing at the present day, and therefore an acquaintance with Barney 
the Baron may be strongly recommended. 





Paristan THEATRICALS, 

A two-act comedy by the veteran dramatist M. de Mélesville, en- 
titled Un Vers de Virgile, has been brought out at the Théatre Fran- 
cais. The idea is far from novel. An Austrian noble, who perished 
at Vienna during the troubles of 1848, had bequeathed to his old tutor 
the charge of a young daughter, an Elzevir edition of Virgil, and a 
letter that vaguely hints at the existence of a treasure. After several 
years have passed, the treasure is discovered. The preceptor while 
giving a Latin lesson is struck by the well-known line, 

“‘ Tityre tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.”’ 
“ Fagi” >—* Beech” ?—The foot of a beech-tree marks the place of 
concealment. The character of the tutor is played by M. Regnier. 

At the Ancien Cirque, there is a new féerie in thirty (!) tableaux, 
called Le Diable d Argent. The fiend referred to in the title is bound to 
execute every order given by the owner of a certain bell, which resem- 
bles in its nature the lamp of Aladdin, and grows so thin in the service 
of his taskmaster, that to recover metallic flesh he plunges into a silver 
lake. Another magical gift that plays an important part in the same 
piece, is a pearl necklace bestowed upon the hero by the goddess For- 
tune, which loses a bead every time its powers are a” into requisition. 
The authors are MM. A. Bourgeois, Brisebarre, and Laurent. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of —_ amusement during the 
month of January amounted to 1,540,581f. 90c.; being an increase of 
238,105f. 55c. on the receipts of December last, and an increase of 
326,448f. 65c. on those of January 1856. 
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February 21, 1857.] THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Rorsuck recently characterized ‘‘ the boasted supervision of 
the House of Commons” in reference to the foreign poligy of this 








country as a “‘a farce.” The phrase is strong, but not too strong | 


for the fact ; not too strong even for the general sense of the fact. 
Ministers are, and are acknowledged to be, practically absolute 


and irresponsible in their conduct of the relations of this country to | 


other countries. Absolute, because the House of Commons cannot 
revent or remedy any mischief Ministers may take it into their 
costs to perpetrate ; irresponsible, because the House is just 


as little able to punish them after the mischief has been per- | 
werlessness to punish arises | 


petrated. It matters not that this 
not from the parchment rules of the British constitution, but from 
a changed temper in public men, and the peculiar influences of 
party. The Ministers of our semi-absolute Plantagenets, Tudors, 
and Stuarts, were in reality responsible both to their masters and 
to Parliament for the advice they gave to the Crown; and Eng- 


lish history tells us that, before the theory of Ministerial respon- | 


sibility was formally acknowledged, it was practically enforced. 
Now, however, that it forms part of our written constitution, and 
the Sovereign’s responsibility has been for sufficient reasons of 
expediency transferred wholly to Ministers, it has, with a curious 
testimony to the superiority of manners over laws, vanished alto- 
gether; and the wo actual punishment that has within the me- 
mory of living men been inflicted on a Minister is dismissal. 


accordance with the sentiments of the majority, it may in parti- 
cular acts, and those acts of the highest national importance, not 
only pursue a policy that the House of Commons would have pre- 
vented had they been consulted, but may pertinaciously refuse to 
give the House the official information necessary to a correct 
judgment of the case. Lord Palmerston’s bullying and extortionate 
dealings with Athens in the Pacifico squabble furnish an instance 
of the former sort. The obstinate refusal to tell the whole truth 
about the origin of the last Affghan war, accompanied by a 
thoroughly dishonest garbling of Sir Alexander Burnes’s de- 
spatches, justifies our latter assertion. And there can be little 
doubt that we should not have been at war with cither 


Persia or China at this moment, if the House of Commons | 


had been consulted on the question of the lorcha Arrow or 
the capture of Herat. 
mately taken to enforce a free admission for British traders into 
Canton, and a strict observance of the treaties, we may be sure 
that an assembly of responsible English gentlemen discussing the 
question of peace or war would have needed better reasons for 
spending millions of money, and destroying thousands of human 
lives, than have as yet appeared to justify a forcible settlement in 
either dispute. Either there welll 


have been hitherto furnished to the public. The conscience and 
intellect of the nation would have been saved an offence on either 
alternative. 
an unnecessary war is still held 


y the majority of us to be a 


heinous crime; and to know that the power of this country is | 


employed to subdue other nations, and not to know any good and 
righteous cause for such employment of force, is a painful sen- 
timent for that large portion of the English publie who have a 
strong opinion that the Government of Lord Palmerston is in- 
spired with a mischievous love of meddling, and who do not look 
upon little wars as necessarily little wickednesses or little evils. 
When the responsibility of Ministers was real,—when a corrupt, 
a mischievous, or a stupid Minister, ran the chance of losing his 
head, or of forfeiting his rank, his political chances, and perhaps 
his country,—it was less dangerous to intrust him with the 


Crown’s prerogative of making war and peace. Moreover, in those | 
days the oo position of the House of Commons, and the in- | 


fluence of public opinion which it professedly represents, were 
very different from what they are now. We were avowedly and 
really governed by an pre very slightly disguised under the 
forms of limited monarchy. 


But | 
provided the party in power conducts its general administration in | 


Whatever course might have been ulti- | 


have been no war, or there | 
would have been better reasons assigned for it, than those that | 


For though war ay not be the greatest of evils, | 


At present, the Ministers, called | nothing that savours of sharp practice. 


| of feeling to which we hae alluded, less power than it had a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. “ And this becomes more singular when 
we reflect what an enormous proportion the expenditure on foreign 
affairs bears to that incurred for ordinary civil government; and 
most singular when we consider that a hundred and fifty years 
| ago the class of statesmen were far more distinguished from the 
mass of educated English gentlemen than they are now, far more 
of a professional class, and relatively more competent to carry on 
the foreign business of the country. Now, we suppose, any cul- 
tivated man in the House of Commons, or out of it, is competent 
to pronounce a sound judgment upon the question whether this 
country, in any particular case, ought to go to war or not, pro- 
vided the official papers were laid before him. 

Arguing from the general spirit of the English constitution, and 
looking to the growth of popular power and political intelligence 
within the last half century, we have a right to say that the bur- 
den of proof lies upon those who would exclude the House of 
Commons from the control of the foreign policy of the country. 
| We presume the reasons urged would be, the incapacity of a large 
assembly debating in public to carry on negotiations, in which the 
amour propre of foreign powers has to be regarded, and where a com- 
promise is often possible that would be rendered impossible if either 
party were publicly committed to fixed terms, from which pride and 
various similar motives would forbid any recession. This at least 
is the only meaning we can assign to the stock phrase by which 
Ministers justify their habitual refusal to communicate to Parlia- 
ment information concerning negotiations still pending. And 
this would be a good answer to any one who proposed to make 
Parliament a diplomatic conference, in which the details of trea- 
ties should be discussed between the British nation on the on: 
side and a foreign sovereign on the other. Such a scheme is not 
necessary to constitute Parliament the nation’s ultimate arbiter 
of peace and war. When a quarrel has gone to such a length 
that the Ministers of the Crown think it necessary to appeal 
to arms, would be the time to call in the assistance of the 
House of Commons. They would lay before the House the docu- 
ments that explain the quarrel, and witness to the efforts they 
have made to settle it peacefully ; it would then be for the Hous: 
either to suggest farther steps towards peaceful settlement, or to 
take up the quarrel, and indorse the decision of the Ministers 
with the national assent, Surely that would not weaken the 
| hands of the Crown; but it would make Ministers very careful 
not to come to Parliament with a rotten case ; it would make them 
careful not to embark in a contest without such cause as would 
satisfy the nation that it was righteous and expedient to draw 
the sword. What possible inconvenience would result from this 
course? We see none, and we can imagine none, that is not ten- 
fold compensated by the advantages that would certainly ensue 
from making the people of England the sole authority for launch- 
ing England’s wealth and England’s strength against a foreign 
country. 

If, again, the country were at war, and the question were of 
returning to peace, what mischief could be effected by consulting 
Parliament upon the terms of peace? As it is, belligerent powers 
do not come to a conference without laying down limits of ee 
sion—without agreeing beforehand, in other words, to the general 
| outline and substance of the terms to be demanded and accepted. 
It was so with the treaty of Paris, The terms in their general 
sense were proposed and accepted months before the conference 
| was held. So far as the dignity of great powers is compromised 

by apparent dictation, that must be the fact consequent on defeat. 
| And it would be no more humiliating for a sovereign with whom 
we were at war, to accept terms sanctioned by the Parliament of 

Great Britain, than terms extemporized in the office of the Foreign 
| Seeretary. We confess that we see no virtue in the secrecy in 

which diplomatic transactions are wrapped, while we do see many 
palpable evils that are connected with it, and would probably dis- 
appear if transactions of peace and war were under the same in- 
fluences as the affairs of our civil administration. We want 
no petty advantages over other nations, we want nothing that 
|cannot bear the light of publicity: if our governors do, 
| that is a different thing, but the nation does not. We 
| want nothing that requires intrigue and shuffling and lying, 
If, for instance, the 


the Ministers of the Crown, are really in all except their foreign | motive to make war upon Persia, that has had more real influence 
policy the agents of the House of Commons, responsible to the | with the promoters of that measure than either Mrs. Hashem’s 
House for every act and even every personal appointment. And | wrongs or the capture of Herat, be the desire to secure a port and 


this responsibility is carried out with tolerable efficacy, so that a 
preventive and remedial power is exercised over the whole range 
of civil administration, when the Members of the House of Com- 
mons are vigilant and firm, But the efficacy of this vigilance 
depends on the fact that the acts of the Government in home 

airs are capable of revision, or are not completed without the 
codperation of the House, or are in other cases of such slight im- 
portanve that the interference of the House is not worth the trouble 
and time. The contrary is true of the acts of Government in foreign 
affairs, at least when peace and war are in question. They do not 
admit of revision ; they are completed before Parliament knows of 
them, except aman rumour ; they are of immense importance. So 
that, whereas the power of the House of Commons has, in accord- 
ance with the social and a development of the nation, 
gradually increased in the lesser matters of civil administration, 
in those how and important acts which ought to bear the impress 
of the national will, one would think, more decidedly than any 
others, those acts which — least to be left to the caprice of 
any individual, the House of Commons has really, from the change 


fortress at the head of the Persian Gulf, with a view to the projected 


| railway from Seleucia across the Syrian desert to the Euphrates, 


such a motive would be scouted by the honest portion of the Eng- 


lish public, which does not yet recognize “filibustering” as a 
| legitimate instrument of civilization, An honest instinct partly 
| preserves us from this, but quite as much the conviction that what 


commerce and scientific enterprise need for their development 


| they can obtain without fraud or rapacity from the self-interest of 
| foreign governments. 


We have no wish to see the House of 
Commons absorb all the power of the state; but we look upon 
that House as the proper advisers of the Sovereign, as coéperating 
with the Sovereign in all national acts, whether that coéperation 
be expressed or only implied; and we see no reason why acts of 
the largest importance, involving the most momentous conse- 
quences, entailing heavy expenses, vast sacrifice of money and life, 
and a heavier responsibility to moral judgment, should be ex- 
em from a control which has upon the whole been found 
eminently beneficial, The an who would suffer would 





be foreign secretaries and busybodies of diplomatists, who would 
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be held in better check, and be less able to do irreparable mischief 
than they have done within the last five-and-twenty years. 





THE BUDGET. 


Tue merit of the Budget is that it is simple and unpretending, 
avowedly provisional, and suited to a transition state. We have 
concluded the Russian war; we have still some portion of the 
war-bill to pay, and have not yet so completely entered into that 
second forty-years peace on which some calculate, as entirely to 
lay aside the means of military defence. But we are not obliged 
te keep up the expenditure of active warfare, and we can dispense 
therefore with some draughts upon the popular pocket. The 
Budget has been extorted from Ministers before the usual time, 
but being brought forward it disarms the Opposition. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was to have repealed the war-tax and something more—that 
is, the 9d. added to the original tax for the purposes of the war, 
and the 2d. which Mr. Gladstone calculated upon remitting in the 
ensuing year, Government surrenders the portion of the Income- 
tax commonly called the war-tax, but not the something more— 
not the 2d. With less the public would not have been satisfied, 
more will not be very rigidly demanded. The Budget is calcu- 
lated to meet the after-expenses of the war ; and to carry out some 
of the measures which still remain on hand in completing the 
military defences, we need such a revenue as would preclude a 
larger sacrifice of taxation, or even so large a slice off the Income- 
tax unless a supply were made good by other means. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis proposes to make up the supply by retaining 
a portion of the tax upon tea and sugar which ate this year 
have fallen in. The tax upon tea would have fallen from 1s. 9d. 
to 1s. 3d.; but he proposes that it shall only fall to 1s.7d. The 
— duties on different qualities of sugar are more complicated, 

ut they are treated in the same way with tea. Sir George Lewis 
reckons, that with the retention of these taxes he shall be able to 
ebtain a surplus of 890,000/. Thus he remits 9,000,000/. under 
the head of Income-tax, and imposes no new tax, but partially 
arrests a contemplated fall of the taxes on sugar and tea, 
Grumblings of course there have been at the disappointment : 
but nine millions is a great round sum which the public can 
perfectly appreciate, and it will not be inclined to support any 
very decided opposition to a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
proposes that relief. 

Politically, there appeared to be some promise in the strategy 
of Mr. Disraeli, who proposed to stand by the Budget of 1853. 
It secured to him the alliance of Mr. Gladstone, or appeared to do 
so. But, in the interval of time since 1853, circumstances have 
materially changed. We have had an expenditure of about 
eighty millions in excess, And there is a single fact which 
shows how impracticable it would be to bring forward the Budget 
of 1853 in 1857, In the former year there was no apprehension 
of war; we have since not only had a war, but we are not sure 
that we are altogether rid of it yet. In the former year, Mr. 
Gladstone believed that the price of the Public Funds was so 
rising in the market, the value of money so declining, that upon 
Government security it would be practicable to raise a new Stock 
at 24 per cent interest; and the new Stock was laid before the 
public with a fair promise of success. Would the most sanguine 
ef Gladstones conceive the possibility of introducing such a stock 
in the present year, or even in the next year? 

Indeed, nothing is more obvious than the difference between 
1853 and 1857. Mr. Gladstone found the Income-tax established 
when he entered office. He is reputed one of a school which has 
a leaning in favour of direct taxation; and even if individually 

may not share that liking, he exhibited no repugnance. 
There is another reason for that dulness of sensation on his part: 
he belongs to the well-to-do classes, who have a balance at their 
banker’s, and who can draw a check for the amount of the 
Income-tax, making their calculations for the year accord- 
ingly ; whereas for the larger number of those who pay the In- 
eome-tax the claim of the tax-collector presents itself m the form 
of a bill which they are little able to meet. This is the grand 
distinction between taxes upon consumption and direct taxes, 
which will always make the favourite imposts of the Manchester 
School and the Liverpool Association unpopular. The needy man 
pays the tax — consumption by driblets ; he is compelled, 
under pain of foregoing sea that he wants, to pay the 
due quota of tax every time he lays out his money: so that 
the State gets its due of him without any sudden and large 
demand—it distrains in driblets. If taxes are spread pretty 
equally over a large field of consumption, so that they do not 
operate to compel a preference of one article over another, they 
are a tax on expenditure—devoid of all the inquisitorial incidents 
of the Income-tax, and relieved from the pressure of a sudden 
and concentrated demand at a particular point of time. Not- 
withstanding his preference for a direct tax, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone was actually undertaking to remove the Income-tax; and 
his prospective budget was reconciled to the popular judgment 
by the fact that it was not so much an anticipation of the budgets 
of the future as a facility for any succeeding Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It proposed, not to snatch away the Income-tax at 
once, but to forego it by degrees, because we had gone far to ac- 
complish the purposes for which that was the lever, and we could 
well afford to do without it. Still he delayed until 1860. Since 


his day, we have incurred these eighty millions of expense for the 
Russian war; we have in the Budget of the present year to pro- 
vide a much larger income; we have not a perfectly easy state of 











the money-market; and we have learned not to entertain the 
same blind confidence in peace. 

It would subvert the financial theory of the British constitution 
to pledge the budget of a future year in voting the budget of the 


— In the discussions of the session, Ministers may specu- 
te upon the , and Members of Parliament may assist them 
in speculating, but their constitutional authority does not extend 
beyond the 30th of Mar~h next year. The desire to get rid of the 
Income-tax rests upon general grounds. In a Utopia, where every 
man declared his income without any kind of reserve or falsifi- 
cation, it might be a convenient mode to set apart a given 
fraction for the publie service; but in order to prevent the re- 
served or dishonest man from defrauding the honest man, it is ne- 
cessary to render the Income-tax very inquisitorial in its levy. 
For this reason, we have always considered it a means for tem- 
porary and extraordinary purposes. It has usually been deemed 
a war-tax. Sir Robert Peel used it for a war upon Protection, 
believing that the necessity would pass by, and that before the 
expiration of the tax he could make better arrangements, That it 
should hang on hand is an opprobrium to the ingenuity of any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being: the tax is a re- 
proach to every succeeding budget in which it figures as a per- 
manent impost ; and the best thing which Sir George Lewis can 
do after this transition year, would be to revise his Budget with 
the same common sense which he has shown at the present time, 
and to plan those permanent arrangements which would enable 
him to erase the very name of Income-tax from his list. 





GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE AND IN ENGLAND. 
Frw contrasts are more striking, or more instructive, than the 
seme of the two Governments in the Parliaments of France and 

england—if France can be said to have a Parliament, for in Par- 
liamentary matters she has gone back even to a time before the 
days when the English Barons compelled King John to sign charters 
dictated by the nobles and freeholders of the country. - France, 
everything professes to come from above downwards. ‘ Last year,” 
says the Emperor, ‘“‘my opening speech ended with an invocation 
of the Divine protection : that prayer seems to have been heard” ; 
and the achievements of the past year are thus piously referred to 
the direct patronage under which the Emperor claims to walk. 
From this position as it were on the mount, he gives forth to his 
people new laws, new distributions of territory, new taxes, and 
new remissions of taxes. He professes personally and directly to 
stimulate the laggard and to moderate the impatient, to encourage 
the virtues and check the vices of his subjects, not by the opera- 
tion of normal laws, but by the direct action of the Government. 
Thus he boasts of having ‘‘ accustomed the country to new insti- 
tutions”; for in France, confessedly, institutions are made—with 
us they grow. In France, as the Emperor says, ‘ breathless, un- 
quiet, and importunate, society expects every thing from the Go- 
vernment,””—** Blessed are they that expect little” ; and in Eng- 
land we have taken to ourselves that blessing. Perhaps our disap- 
pointments are sometimes the less; at all events, we give less 
violent expression to them; and if we have a less sanguine ex- 

ctation from the act of a particular Citizen-King or a particu- 
log Charlemagne-imitating dynasty, we have acquired a strong 
confidence that some day, on opportunity, we will work out the 
reasonable objects of our desire. In oe we are taught rea- 
son by experience ; in France, it is the Emperor who professes to 
keep the sanguine “within the bounds of the possible and the 
calculations of reason.” 

Yet in this speech there is the germ of the very principle which 
would reverse its every position, The Emperor himself con- 
templates in 1860—that prophetic year of our Disraelis and Glad- 
stones, Louis Napoleons and Michel Chevaliers—that he may be 
able to introduce free trade, or at least the sharp end of the wedge. 
But seeing how the report has alarmed the manufacturing = of 
the nation, he ineuleates “‘the duty of good citizens to diffuse 
everywhere the wise doctrines of political economy.” Now what 
are those doctrines? They are the doctrines which have taught 
us to believe in freedom of trade. And what does that mean ? 
We commonly use the words to indicate a certain policy, and we 
point to the results in our increased exports and imports, in the 
unprecedented om | of commerce, and the magnificent aug- 
mentation of our wealth, notwithstanding some adversities and 
the burdens of war. Free trade means non-interference with 
the working of the motives that cause men to produce the fruits 
of industry, and to exchange them with those who can produce 
other fruits of industry, where there is a profit in the exchange, 
We trust to the wehie of the natural wants, aspirations, 
energies, calculations, and judgment of the trading classes and 
those with whom we deal; and this trust in the direct working 
of human motives is confirmed by the results—by that same in- 
crease to our wealth, accompanied by a proportionate increase to 
our political and social order. For there has always been this 
distinction between wealth amassed through the power of the 
sword and of privilege, and the wealth —- by industry-— 
that the possession of the ae nape wealth tends to a de- 
moralizing despotism of the higher order over the poorer, with 
no restraint on its passions and indulgences; whereas the posses- 
sion of wealth acquired by industry and commerce tends some- 
times too greatly to dislike the risks of contention, to prize the 
securities of peace, and thus to promote social order as much 
through the weaknesses as through the convictions of society. The 
same principle of freedom, however, is gradually applying itself, 
through public opinion, to a trust in what might be called in the 
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slang of the day the free trade of social and political as well as 
economical questions ; which means the working of the natural 
motives that bring men together. 

We have had somesevere rebukes to the despotic policy, even when 
the despotism has been exercised on behalf of the humbler classes. 
There was an idea with us, as there was in France, that the in- 
troduction of sound economy, or of machinery, would destroy 
large numbers of the population; but the power-loom has fed 
hundreds of thousands more than it has superseded, and in our 
day we see the sewing-machine beginning to effect for oppressed 
needlewomen what preachers and associations failed todo. Our 
acutest and highest lawyers have discovered that some of the 
laws to protect domestic relations operate like most legislative 
«protection ” to defeat their very object. We have laws to protect 
‘¢ credit,” which should be the belief that one man reposes in an- 
other from the known character of that other; and we see the 
comment in the list of bankrupts, and in occasional disclosures of 
a more enormous mass of bankruptcy evaded or smothered up. 
We are gradually awakening to the fact that these laws of pro- 
tection not only create false reliances, by which their object 
is defeated, but actually substitute fictitious for natural reliances 
—frail and corruptible manufactures for organic vitality. 
The whole tendency of our law-reform at present is to fa- 
cilitate combination and organization, but to diminish the 

urely artificial constraints upon the freedom of the motives which 
ead to organization and joint action. It was for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of religion that conditions have been placed 
upon education incompatible with its free extension; but at last 
it has been icant that, in the broadest sense, those very 
means which draw forth the faculties of man tend in a most 
werful manner to promote intelligence even in matters of re- 
igion. That is where the intelligence is left to work freely ac- 
cording to its natural instincts and affections, and is not tyran- 
nically constrained. The rack made few converts; severe laws 
against blasphemy, either in speech or writing, operated only for 
the protection of atheism; which has virtually disappeared, as 
naturally it might, under what is derogatorily called free trade in 
opinion. 

We see the result of this growing freedom based upon convic- 
tion in some of its most tangible forms, even where we have not at- 
tempted to work out the problem with a critically complete pur- 
pose. For instance, the Emperor of the French, who set himself 
to teach his subjects the impolicy of hiding their savings fruit- 
lessly in the stocking—who taught them to sow the golden seed 
in order to reap the fruit profit—finds that by that parental form 
of government fhe is now called upon to check speculation, which 
flaunts its gigantic jobbery in the highest places of his court; and 
he proposes to check it by a sumptuary tax upon “valeurs mo- 
biliéres,” as a form of crusade against the ‘‘ crédit mobilier.” 

Perhaps the distinction between the policies is not unnatural 
for countries in one of which institutions have grown while in 
the other they are a centralized manufacture. The last act of 
our Government, if not dictated, was anticipated by the people, 
—the curtailment of the Income-tax. Our commercial public, 
under the régime of free trade, has itself begun to feel a whole- 
some mistrust of speculation; and with us, where the policy of 
the Government springs from the people, Government itself is 
certainly not less sure or less safe than 1t is where it possesses so 
much ostensible power. 


HISTORICAL BRANCH OF THE RECORD OFFICE. 

In our Postscript last week we stated the intention of forming a 
new department under the Master of the Rolls, in connexion with 
the Record Office, for the publication of original documents in 
the national repository, which bear upon the history and consti- 
tution of the realm ; and in the very moment of making the an- 
nouncement, we strongly asserted the absolute necessity of keep- 
ing the management of this department under the Master him- 
self. This ¢s the plan, and it is of the greatest importance, If 
we are asked why we rest so strongly upon that particular con- 
dition, we should point to attempts which we can scarcely call 
similar in their design, and which we trust are the very opposite 
in their result, for they ended in ludicrous failure. There were 
formerly attempts to bring forward documents lying among the 
records, but the sclection was placed in the hands of persons who 
were not appointed with any proper eye to the work which had to 
be done ; i were taken from the Cabinet Ministers, high officers 
of state, who were persons with plenty to do already, and no natural 
congeniality ; and the inevitable consequence of that arrangement 
was, that the whole business fell upon the secretary ; and the se- 
eretary did what he liked. The last two Commissions sprang from 
a very eminent circle—the Holland House coterie; and though 
that circle was by many, especially by its own members, deemed 
wiser, wittier, and more popularly welcome than any coterie which 
ever existed, it was still a coterie, using its opportunities to serve 
its own purposes. Thus some public objects were frustrated. 

England possesses complete and unrivailed muniments ; but by 
her neglect of them, she is actually behind France, Prussia, Italy, 
Denmark, and even Russia, in the materials rendered available 





freshness of his statements. But the very fact that a man should 
write the constitutional history of England without referring to 
the original records, shows at once the seclusion in which ‘those 
documents had been immured, and the habit which had crept 
upon our public writers of leaving them to slumber. If we were 
to complain of Mr. Hallam, perhaps it might not be so much that 
he did not use the documents in his history, as that when the 
question was raised he did not throw himself more effectually 
into the endeavour to bring forth these written monuments, The 
fact proves how completely the coterie from which the Commis- 
sion sprang was unsuited to the work which was intrusted to it. 
We quote from the Report of the Committee. 

Chairman (Mr. Charles Buller}—“ You published a work on the Middle 
Ages, in 1818 >’’—* I did.” 

* You published another edition of that in 1819 ?’”’—* I did.” 

“Is not a large portion of the work, amounting to about one-third, de- 
voted to the constitutional history of England? ’’—* A portion of it is; not 
quite so much as a third.” 

‘** Is there in all that portion any single quotation from the works of the 

Record Commission ?’’—** There must be references to the edition of the 
Statutes of the Realm.” 
_ “On the subjects of which you treated in that work, particularly the 
jurisdiction of the King’s Council, was there any information to be derived 
from any publications of the Record Commission, either in 1818 or 1819?” 
—** I cannot say that I have examined, so much as I ought to have done, 
all publications then existing. I do not know that upon the subject of 
King’s Council I referred to any publications of the Record Commission: I 
had recourse to Lord Hale’s History.”’ 

** The question is, what practical benefit you have derived from these 
works, which are supposed to have had such a beneficial effect upon his- 
torians ?’’—‘‘ I am not able to say that I have derived any considerable 
benefit from them.” 

If we understand rightly, the present plan differs essentially 
from that which condemned itself by its failure, as much as the 
character of the present Commission differs from the last. The Com- 
mission has more distinctly become the branch of a public depart- 
ment. The new project originates with the Master of the Rolls; 
he has made himself responsible for it; and, leppily, he appears 
to understand his responsibility in the gravest seuse,f cr hy seems 
determined to keep the control in his own hands. In one sense, 
the office of the Master of the Rolls will be rendered tantamount 
to that of the Minister of Public Instruction in France; and 
Heaven knows that we need such an office. He will then be acting in 
codperation with one of the most important sections of the Privy 
Council—the Educational Committee. He willin fact be bringing 
forward sources of instruction for the community higher 
any which we at present command. Since Mr. Hallam gave the 
evidence which we have quoted, there has been a decided tendency 
to improve in reference to original documents; but there is some 
reason to suppose that the material brought forward in the work- 
ing of the new department will be of the greatest value; facts, 
the evidence which they furnish, and the conclusions which they 
justify, no longer being filtered second-hand through book after 

k, each borrowing from its predecessor. Already we have 
seen some of the light which can a” thrown upon history by such 
a process. But by the new branch of the Record Office, we may 
expect a large mass of new material to be placed at the service 
of our historical literature, 


RAILWAYS IN LONDON, 

Ir certainly is a fact derogatory to the high pretensions of the 
metropolis of the British empire, that its mode of transit should 
be in a condition absolutely imperfect, and low as compared with 
the transit of other towns. The defect may be connected with 
one of the best tendencies in our body politic, that which leaves 
society to work out its own — by spontaneous energy with- 
out Government dictation; but the defect remains nevertheless, 
l and the object of all teaching for communities as well as indivi- 
duals is not to rest content with the inborn virtues, but equally 
| to correct, if they cannot be extirpated, the inborn faults, Our 
| streets have been so arranged, or rather non-arranged, that 
they have brought together two millions and a half of 
people without providing ways of sufficient space for the coming 
| and going of that people; imsomuch that at the very centre, 
| where time is most valuable, the traflic chokes its own way, 
/ and towards the circumference, where the crowding is less, 
| the very extension creates hinderance. Thus, London, which 
is the centre of British business, is in itself an obstruction 
'to transit. You can come from Brighton to London in less 
time than you can go from Hammersmith to the Bank—from 
‘the circumference of the kingdom to the centre faster than 
| from the cireumference of the metropolis to its centre. The 
' paper read by Mr. Bridges Adams at the meeting of the So- 
| ciety of Arts, last week, clearly explains how this diffi- 
culty may be overcome by the application of railways to our 
| London strects. Railways have boon applied to New York, 
/and to a certain extent they are applied to the French ecapi- 
tal; we see tramways in some of our —— towns, 
| and here and there on the commercial outskirts of London ; 
but the crowning invention of modern times, for speed and 
| smoothness of transit, is excluded from the metropolis by the 
force of a prejudice. It is assumed that railways cannot be con- 








for her constitutional history. We will not rest this only on our | veniently constructed for ordinary wheels, and that their struc- 


own assertion. Before the Select Committee on the Record Com- 


ture will prevent the easy crossing and departure from track. 


mission in 1836, Mr. Hallam, the eminent historian, himself a | Mr. Bridges Adams distinctly showed how erroneous are these 


Record Commissioner, gave evidence which we shall copy. 


Mr. | presumptions ; he explained the structure of two very simple lines 


Hallam, indeed, has been less distinguished by research than by | of railway which might be adopted in the streets of London, and 
the combining of information which other — had already | be perfectly suitable for a certain class of carriages, not offering 
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collected, placing it in a new light, and a 
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which is known as “‘the common double T rail,” and ‘the 
bridge rail” turned upside down. Popularly, the double T might 
be described as a flat = with a rib along each edge, to be used 
by a carriage having a raised edge to its wheel. The bridge- 
rail consists of a rail with a groove along the middle, the rib 
along the middle of the tire of the wheel fitting into the groove. 
No excessive niceness is needed in either of these forms of rail- 
way, which would readily permit the carriages to move out of the 
track on necessary occasions. It seems to be overlooked, too, 
that with this construction of the ways the traffic would have a 
tendency to run in the tracks, probably at a speed considerably 
above the present. Even goods and goods-carriages would adapt 
themselves to the stream, and a part of the blocking would be 
checked by a self-marshalling of the traffic. 

Mr. Adams imagines so great an improvement of transit as to 
neutralize distances ; permitting the metropolis, which in a semi- 
civilization has been Sons from the surrounding country into a 
hard knot, to spread again and reoccupy the land; the dwellings 
being placed whews health and beauty dictate. 

**A more beautiful site for a great city could not well be imagined than 
this of London, having regard to so large a ulation. The hills or high 
levels of Middlesex on the one side, and the hills of Surrey on the other, 
are the true sites for North and South London—the dwellings of health. 
The river-flats are the garden-grounds laid out by Nature, with the broad 
river rolling between for transit and drainage; space for air—space for ex- 
ercise and recreation in fine weather, and for intersecting roads communi- 
cating with North and South. With the constant increase of population, 
the Surrey hills will assuredly be covered with dwellings, with the site of 
the Crystal Palace as a nucleus; and the expansion of London, with the 
increasing light of knowledge, will take the direction of the high grounds 
and go out of the low river levels, if the means of transit be facilitated. It 
is therefore the interest of the owners of estates eligible for building pur- 
poses, thoroughly to understand the best modes of transit.”’ 

Mr. Adams surveys the progress of carriages and roads from 
the very earliest times—from the pack-horse, the sledge, the 
cart on rollers, &c., to the newest carriage : and it is certainly 
discreditable to the intelligence, to the power of mental appli- 
cation in the British metropolis, that it should stick by the way, 
and permit other great communities, with less need of aid from 
railways, to go by. Mr. Adams does not contemplate the un- 
building of London.* As we have before had occasion to re- 
mark, however, London in too many cases threatens to pull 
down itself; and it is evident that even in the most crowded 
i. should this country retain its prosperity, there might 

a great amount of progressive reconstruction. Mr. Adams 
really applies his suggestion to those opener parts of London 
which could most speedily admit it. Were his plan adopted, the 
progress of building woe adapt itself to this improvement: the 
superiority of the arrangement would be visible and tangible, and 
the mere spirit of competition would cause it to be imitated in the 
other parts of the metropolis. For, as he remarks, the civic rail- 
ways would become the highways, and those places that could not 
admit the iron way woul gradually be relieved of the traffic 
which now chokes them. It is easy to see that if improvements 
be commenced in those parts of the metropolis which are compa- 
ratively uncrowded, London would be put on the high road to 
self-reform ; and this applies not more to the structure of houses, 
or the arrangement of drains and pipes, than to the planning of 
the paths and the structure of the roadway traversing those paths. 

* On this point, as on some others, the imperfect reports to which we 
had access last week were calculated to mislead. Mr. Henry Cole, for in- 
stance, was, as well as the most practical men who joined in the discussion, 
more with Mr, Adams than with his opponents. A complete report of the 
lecture, with a fuller account of the discussion, has since been published in 
the Journal of the Socicty of Arts. 





MRS. ALLSOP. 

Tue case of Mrs. Allsop has been explained. By some peculiarity 
of management, it had been suffered to take the shape of a re- 
proach to the Court. The importunities of the widow had acquired 
a certain plausibility, and she had even procured from the Court 
something that virtually acted as a testimonial, although it noti- 
fied a non-compliance with her petition. She gave her own story, 
enumerating the sons she had sacrificed to her country ; the com- 
passionate were struck, and the ready donations of the humbler 
—_ were contrasted with the shabbiness of the Court. The 
explanation has shown at once that there was injustice in this 
contrast, and that the true protection of the highest family in the 
land is publicity for all its relations with the people. No one 
would for an instant desire to pry into the domestic affairs of 
even the most distinguished family, but no sycophancy can 
make any reasonable Englishman forget that the very large 
funds annually drawn from the humblest as well as other 
pockets for the expenditure of the Court are public money, 
given for a public purpose, and to be dispensed in accordance 
with the public opinion of this country. It is not enough 
to know that the Court is magnificent in its outward aspect, or 
that the conduct of its members is respectable according to the 
standards of ble English society. If there were too nig- 
gardly an allowance for the Court it would be a fair ground of 
capent to the Parliament for a larger supply. If, on the other 
hand, the splendours can be procured with a less allowance of 
——_ than that which is given annually by the Parliament, it 

be a fair ground for cutting down the excess, since the 
funds collected from the taxed people of this country certainly 
should not be or ~* foreign Fe tell —— is ——— the 
properest groun usy in regard, although we are con- 
vineed that the publie we never sanction anything like a want 
of liberality. It would be ashamed of such a meanness either in 





Court or Parliament, and it would rather have voted a few 
guineas additional to any meritorious widow, than that a humble 
Cornelia should be turned hungry from the Royal door. That 
case has been explained ; and the explanation suggests the remark 
as an historical fact, that Prince Albert has scarcely ever been 
held up to public question without deriving additional credit with 
the public as soon as the explanation was given. 

Nevertheless, the present explanation does not completely ex- 
onerate the officers of the Royal Household. When people were 
rather shocked that the unfortunate daughter and widow of offi- 
cers, the bereaved mother of five soldiers in the British army, 
should be turned away without aid from the Court, they are told 
that the greatest doubts are cast upon the fact of the five soldiers, 
and hints are given that the character of the petitioner will not 
strengthen her petition—that in fact she was not a deserving ob- 
ject of charity. Ifso, how came it that the following letter was 
addressed to her by Prince Albert’s Equerry ? 

** Windsor Castle, March 23, 1856. 

** Lieutenant-Colonel Phipps has received the commands of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert to inform Mrs. Allsop, that very numerous and 
pressing applications for pecuniary assistance must prevent compliance 
with her request. The enclosure contained in Mrs, Allsop’s letter is here- 
with returned.” 

By negative implication, this letter admits that Mrs. Allsop 
would have claims if there had not been ‘“ very numerous an 
pressing applications for assistance”—it is this which prevents 
compliance with her request: the natural inference from the do- 
cument is, that but for the competition her claim would have 
been recognized. But if there were sterner grounds for rejecting 
her petition, they should not have been concealed by this politely 
evasive rebutter, which the widow has used as a negative testi- 
monial to her recognition even in the highest places. 





“CONSOLIDATION” OF THE STATUTE LAW.—No. IV. 
Tue very pretensions to order in the eight ‘ Consolidation” Bills 
presented by the Lord Chancellor, are of themselves the sufficient 

roofs of the disorder of the conceptions of their framers. Each 
ill has (a number of minor errors, incredible in so limited a space, 
being ensepted) a conapionsus heading in this form— 
Consolidation Act, No. 1. 
Class1. (Criminal Law.) 
Offences against the Person, No. 1 ; 
19 and 20 Viet. c. 1856. 

the second bill having— 
Consolidation Act, No. 2. 
Class 1. (Criminal Law.) 
Larceny, &c., No. 1. ; 
19 and 20 Viet. e. 1856. 

and in the same form— 


No. 3. Malicious Injuries to Property, No. 1. 
No. 4. Forgery, No. 1. 
No. 5. Treason and Offences against the State, No. 1. 


4 
0 
No. 6. Publie Offences, No. 1. 
7. Accessories and Abettors, No. 1. 
No. 8. Procedure, No. 1. 

The meaning of ‘‘ No. 1,” repeated in each of these heads, is 
described in the title and preamble of the several bills; each 
announcing the purpose of the bill to ‘‘ Consolidate the Statute Law 
of England relating to indictable offences,” &e, 

We are thus presented with “criminal” matter only. This 
matter is described as of “ Class I.” Of this we have under 
every several head only so much as relates to offences “ indict- 
able,” omitting all the similar and exactly identical offences that 
are not the subject of indictment; each bill being only instal- 
ment ‘‘ No, 1” of the matter described in its heading, title, and 
preamble, 

When a skein tangled or untangled is to be wound off—in- 
deed, whenever any complicated work is to be done—the suc- 
cess of the process depends mainly upon the making of the 
beginning at the right place. In no matter is this fact more con- 
spicuous than in the arrangement of the law. In this subject, 
beyond almost all others, there is a sequence, a dependence of 
antecedents and consequents, of objects and means, that is as 
certain as in the sciences of the most rigorous necessity ; always, 
too, more obvious as being the practical works already expressed 
in actual words of the legislator and jurist, and none hidden in 
the remote and secret recesses of nature, but still requiring in a 
supereminent degree order in their disposition and statement, as 
being multiplied eee by necessity, caprice, and accident. 
There is in all the possible varieties of law, no possible instance 
of a Right of man, woman, or child, that is other than the pro- 
tected Interest of such a man, woman, or child; and no right 
can possibly be understood, or even conceived, but by means of 
the understanding of that interest; and so the first stage 
in the exposition of every right is the exposition of the in- 
terest involved in it. No Right can be conferred but by im- 
posing on some or all of the community the Obligation to 
allow or provide and not to evade the enjoyment of that 
right ; and so no obligation can possibly be understood but by the 
previous intelligence of the right to which it subserves ; and he 
who attempts to make an exposition of obligations independently 
of that of rights, does exactly what he would do who << his 

upil to understand a complicate number, as “two,” before he 
fad an idea of “one.””’ When both these legal states of right 
and obligation, say with regard to any of the objects of these 
bills—as for instance to the health, liberty, or integrity of 
the person, or to “ property” or the like—are understood, we are 
well prepared to understand the legal modes of acquisition, inves- 
titure, enjoyment, transference, or forfeiture of the right, or the 
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legal modes of incurring, performing, excusal, or extinguishment | 
of the obligation : and when these are severally well understood, and 
not before or otherwise, it is possible to understand the negations 
of all these,—namely, the denial, the evasion, the infraction of 
the right, the disregard, the breach of the obligation. Infrac- 
tions of right, breaches of obligations, in other words, Wrongs, 
Offences, Crimes, are nothing—are not possible—but as relative to 
rights and obligations. It is not by putting wrongs, still less by 

utting that very small and special class, those called “Criminal,” 
aa into ‘‘Class 1” of the Consolidated Acts, that we can 
understand either these particular kinds of wrongs themselves, or 
the rights they infringe, or the obligations they defy. 

To commence in any other subject with the fractures of the sub- 
ject-matter of discussion, would be to incur inevitable ridicule. 
To those who know the subject-matter in its integrity, its fracture 
is an intelligible and often an interesting fact. To a geologist, 
knowing the structure of the earth, its fractures and dislocations 
are instructive and interesting. ‘To the anatomist, knowing the 
human body in its integrity, its lesions, its fractures, are in- 
telligible : but to any one else, they may be alarming, painful, in- 
teresting, but certainly not intelligible. And so of every other 
fracture, from a shipwreck to a cracked teacup, the injury is only 
intelligible by knowing the broken subject in its state of whole- 
ness, A doctrine of fractions without an intelligence of integers 
would have seemed impossible ; a set of professors of a fractional 
science (Rhaciologists, they would, if they were possible, call 
themselves, for charlatans are nothing without a learned name) 
would have seemed only a fact for Gulliver, but that we have in | 
the law accepted phrases ‘“ Criminal Law,” “ Criminal Law- 
yers,” and have had a sort of college incorporated for about a 
quarter of a century, of legal Rhagiology, under the name of 
“the Criminal Law Commission,” which, very consistently with 
its fractional theory, never in all that time, at the cost of 50,000/., 
produced anything more than broken promises of what if they had | 
ever been performed could only have been still mere fragments. 

But this does not convey a true idea of the minuteness of the 
fragment now put forth, nor of its isolation from all the body of 
law that should be first displayed. As to all infractions of right 
or obligation, as to all wrongs, there are various kinds of omis- 
sions and of positive acts, and in each of these acts different 
degrees of injury, and different stages in the proceeding, the more 
simple and innoxious of which constitute the oceasions for the 
Intervention of the law, and only the extremes of which con- 
stitute the occasions for the Penal intervention. Thus, all Minis- 
terial interventions, by which the enjoyment of the right is secured 
by an appropriate administration, are understood, don indeed, ex- 
pressed, in the very termsin which the right itself would be ex- 
pressed ; all Preventive interventions, by which the breach of any 
obligation is prevented by an appropriate administration, are best 
expressed a understood by the very terms which define the ob- 
ligation ; all Remedial interventions, which after the right with- 
held or infringed replace the injured person in repossession of his 
right, are only to be expressed and executed in the very terms of | 
the right itself; even all Compensatory interventions are to be un- | 
derstood, and the nature and amount of the appropriate compen- | 
sation judged of, by the definition and valuation of the right in- 
vaded. In all these interventions of the law, the law itself is but | 
the instrumental manifestation of the right or obligation itself ; 
and therefore, those wrongs so redressed, and the redress itself, are 
the parts of the law in most exact conformity and close proximity 
to each other, and cannot be separated without a violent dislocation 
of the subject, and the necessity, when any part so dislocated is 
resumed or treated separately, of repeating unnecessarily, and in 
matters of law most dangerously, all the matter which ought by 
its statement once for all, in its proper place, to have served for the 
elucidation of this violently displaced fragment. G. C. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Crtters ta the Editor. 
SALE OF NATIONAL PICTURES, 
16th February 1857. 

Srr—On Saturday the 14th, thirty-seven pictures, ‘ not required for the 
National Gallery,”’ consisting of a portion of the Kriiger collection of early 
German pictures, were sold at Messrs. Christie and Manson's. The Kriiger 
collection consisted of sixty items, and it has been stated that forty-three of 
them were thought unfit for our National Gallery. They were purchased 
under the trusteeship of Sir Charles Eastlake ; their first cost was 2800/. of 
public money, and 116/. 19s. 8¢. more for ‘‘ insurance against all risk’’ and 
transmission to this country. The thirty-seven pictures sold, as above, 
being nearly two-thirds of the entire Kriiger collection, realized 249/. ; the 
remainder, now in the possession of the nation, which are little better than 
Se miserable productions disposed of, therefore cost the nation upwards of 

6702. 

How much longer, Sir, will our representatives in Parliament allow the 
public money of a heavily-taxed people to be so disgracefully squandered 
and misapplied as it has now been for years at our National Gallery, | 
through the dishonesty of sacrificing the interests of the public to courtly | 
intrigue and favouritism ? 

I am, Sir, yours Ke, N. T. Watrer. 





REM vt. RUM. 
Pall Mali East, 14th February 1857. 
Sin—We are sorry that ‘‘ Priscian”’ has so soft a head. Out of respect 
for your editorial note, we reply to this second Holofernes, like’ Dull in the 
play: “I did not say ’twas a Hand Credo—I said ’twas a Pricket.”’ 

e fact is, that in copying our prospectus (which we enclose) the adver- 
tising-agent appears to have “‘ sweetly varied the epithets,” and confounded 
“Rem” and “ Rum.” 

We remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Pavt and Dominic CotnaGui and Co. 
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| cient ‘‘eyes”’ for the fleet. 


BOOKS. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S CAMPAIGN IN THE BALTIC? 
Arter Admiral Napier’s speeches at taverns, public meetings, aad 
in Parliament, together with his own lucubrations and these 
of his friends, and his correspondence with Princes and Prime 
Ministers, one might have thought the subject of his grievances 
exhausted. If it were necessary to publish a volume upon the 
matter, care should have been taken to have the case plainly 
stated, supported by such evidence as the Admiral thought him- 
self at liberty to use, - which he allows himself a wide latitude, 
as convincingly argued as might be, and avoiding above all thing: 
needless encumbrances and proving or at least saying too much. 
There was no objection to the story of how Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier volunteered his opinion to the Prime Minister in the summer 
of 1863 on the best mode of managing public matters in general and 
the Navy in particular; how, “ failing to impress” Lord Aber- 
deen, he tackled other Cabinet Ministers, with no better suecess ; 
and how in November he addressed Sir James Graham with ad- 
vice and Cassandra-like prophecies. The condition of the fleet as 
regards paucity of officers and men, and the utter incapacity of 
the men if not of the officers as well, was a fit subject for notice. 





| It might, however, have been done with better taste, and with a 


kinder feeling towards men who, according to his own account, 
though completely ignorant and utterly incapable, somehow con- 
trived to go through a service very arduous for the risks of its 


| navigation, and to become, within some six months, thorough 
| seamen,—or, in the Admiral’s own words, when he had struck his 


flag, and was using his men as balls to fire at the Admiralty, “I 
brought back a fleet really magnificent, not in vessels only, but 


| in the crews, (without which vessels are nothing,) perfect in gun- 


nery, in seamanship, and discipline.” In a personal subject, 


| limited to grievances, and those amply stated already, the case 


should have been confined to the points at issue, and not ex- 
panded by speculations on Northern and German diplomacy, or 


| spun out by tedious accounts of a naval campaign in which nothing 
| very warlike was accomplished beyond the capture of Bomarsund. 


Still less should it have been eked out to six hundred pages by 
such routine performances as these. 

** Captain Hall, in the Hecla, was despatched to the North end of Gott- 
land ; where he arrived on the 8th of April; and, finding Captain Sulivan 
engaged in examining the anchorages, Captain Hall went on to Gottska 
om an island to the Northward of Gottland, and lying in the track of 
the fleet. 

**On landing, Captain Hall commenced digging for water, which he 
found everywhere at the depth of a few feet, replenishing his own vessel 
from this source. There was also an abundance of fire-w the island 
being covered with firs and the beach with drift-wood. * * ° 

‘** On the 16th, Captain Foote, in the Conflict, captured a Russian barque 
belonging to Riga, and sent her into Memel. On the following day he cap- 


| tured three more prizes, and on the 18th landed at Memel to make arrange- 
| ments for sending the prizes to England. On the evening of the same day 


Captain Foote was unfortunately drowned, together with four men, in 

ing off to the Conflict. Captain Foote had been cautioned not to cross 

bar with his own boat, but had neglected the warning. The Tribune, 
which had been sent on ahead to examine the ice, had also captured six 
prizes, with which she proceeded to England, and was afterwards sent to 
the Black Sea.” 

In selecting a writer for the task of delivering to posterity, not 
the battle, but the eruise of the Baltic, it would have been well 
to have chosen a person who walks upon the ground, and is not 
continually upon stilts like Mr. Earp; as witness his dedication 
to William Napier— 

“This volume, forming an additional record of injury to a race of 
warriors which has effected much for the gratitude of their country, and 
suffered more from official injustice than any other race whose world-wide 
ae rank amongst the proud pages of English history, is in- 
seribed,”’ &e. 

Nor is the editor’s logic much better than his style. Am 
his various digressions, is one on the misdoings of the Admiralty 
some sixty years ago, in which he thus collivialia the order of 
time 

‘* Let us take the instance of Lord Nelson after the battle of the Nile. 
Notwithstanding the honours showered upon him by a grateful country, he 
was not allowed the class of smaller vessels which he wanted to complete 
the destruction of the French force in the harbour of Alexandria.” 

“Tf I were to die this moment, want of fri would be 
found stamped upon my heart,” applied not to the French fleet _ 

FA but to the difficulty of finding it. The complaint of 

Nelson was, that he could not oe intelligence—he had not suffi- 

ow, after a grateful country had 

rewarded Nelson for fighting the battle of the Nile, could the 
Admiralty do anything to influence that battle ? 

The real gist of the Napier question was touched by Lord Pal- 
merston in his friendly and frank letter to the Admiral—that he 
had brought his troubles upon himself. Notwithstanding all that 
has been spoken and written, the case lies in the merest nutshell. 
Sir Charles Napier entertained the idea that Cronstadt and Swea- 
borg were impregnable ; the Admiralty were of the same opinion ; 
and both parties considered that the main thing was to blockade 





| the Russian fleet, and prevent it from ravaging the coasts of 


England. Up to the battle of Alma, all was honied compliments ; 
on the arrival of the Crimean news the Admiral had a real 


| grievance for the space of five days. On the 4th October, after 


the false report of the capture of Sebas had reached 
London, the Admiralty sent out an ill-advised despatch, rash 


* The History of the Baltic Campaign of 1854. From Documents and other Ma- 
terials furnished by Vice-Admiral Sir C. Napier, K.C.B. “Edited vy G. Butler 
Earp, formerly Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand, Published by 
Bentley. 
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in ts stions, still rasher in its tone and style, the sug- 
gesions being founded on reports from two officers of En- 


vers, which had been deliberately put aside by the French 
aa and the Admirals of both fleets, and which reports the 
Adniralty had perhaps rather wilfully misread, in their eagerness 
to balance Sweaborg against Sebastopol. When the hoax about 
the Crimean Javsaiall. wee discovered, the ambition of ‘‘My 
Lords” was contracted to its original span, and on the 9th October 
another despatch was sent rather falling back to the status ante. 
Had the Admiral been less impatient and less lucubrative, there 
would have been no occasion to answer the first despatch at all. 
Had he been less of a furious controvertist, he would have replied 
the ill-judged, possibly provoking despatch, in a different tone ; 
for he was digressive, ‘‘fending and proving,” and offensive. 
From that time a paper-war arose, which has continued to this 
day; and was doubtless, as Sir Charles Napier was told at the 
time, the true cause of his dismissal— it was not what he had 
done, [left undone, ] but what he had written.” It is possible that 
he might have been superseded without the provocation of his 
correspondence, because the State, like a private individual, has a 
right to change its functionaries and agents if it thinks it can 
better itself by the change. 

However, the dismissal has been far less disgraceful to the Ad- 
miral than his own subsequent conduct. Fancy Nelson or St. 
Vincent haranguing at public-houses against constituted employ- 
ers—or publishing despatches and private letters in low news- 
papers—or blessing their stars that the enemy had not attacked 
them—or appealing to the dictum of foreign sailors and a French 
soldier to justify their alleged backwardness, and doing it all in 
a bad spirit. And the scandal to the service is but the smallest 
pest of the mischief. Such wy as those which Sir Charles 

apier has been making for the last two years impede the cause 
of naval improvement. It is very likely that the naval service 
had been reduced dangerously low before the late war; it is 
equally possible that the Ministry, too hopeful in their expecta- 
tions of peace, were tardy in their preparations for war, and dis- 
ye an ill-judged economy when they first began to prepare. 

tis also possible that popular and Parliamentary clamour may 
in future force down our navy below the point of safety. But 
who will give a due attention to historical criticism or practical 
suggestions when put forward in a very bad spirit, and connected 


with a cause whose mode of advocacy sets all well-conditioned 
persons against it ? 
DONALDSON’S CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY.* 


Dr. Donaxpson has, by the publication of this volume, forced into 
prominence a question of more immediate practical interest than 
any of the special critical and speculative questions he has hitherto 
applied his Sonber and his vigorous intellect to settle. Itisa 
notorious fact, that learned men, who have devoted themselves 
especially to Biblical criticism, and who have applied to the 
writings which are bound up together in one book called ‘‘ the 
Bible,” the modes of procedure in use for determining the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of ancient writings generally, have found 
abundant reason for assigning the composition of many of the Old 
Testament books toa later date, and consequently to phe authors, 
than those assigned by the current tradition and the ordinary 
titles of the books. The authorship of the books of the New Testa- 
nent, and the dates at which they were composed, though by no 
neans free from uncertainty, rest, as might naturally be expected, 
m much clearer and stronger evidence; and the main difficulty 
vbout the Gospels is not when and by whom they were written, so 
nuch as their relation to one another, and to the common sources 
of information about the life of Jesus, open to the first members of 
the Christian community ; while the authorship and arate 
dates of composition of the larger number of the Apostolic Epistles 
are still less matters of dispute at the present day. That this is 
the — state of the Biblical question, is notorious; and 
qually notorious that not one of the statements tending in this 
lirection, made and supported by one or more sets of competent 
scholars, but has been Slenied with at least equal vehemence by 
another set of scholars, whose pretensions to compctent scho- 
larship it would be presumptuous in us to call in question. In- 


deed, if the question were merely of literary interest, experience | 


would lead us not to expect anything like unanimity of opinion. 
Almost as great a difference of opinion, and almost as great as- 
perity of controversy, have been displayed on questions of Greek 
and Roman literary and constitutional history, by the scholars 
even of our own generation ; and the theological odium is scarcely 
more bitter than the critical. When the two meet together, and 
club their forces on the same question, what wonder that the dis- 
pute becomes irreconcilable, and the layman is obliged at once to 
suspend his judgment on the points at issue, and, out of mere re- 
to his peace and respectability, to leave the combatants to 
their own devices. In spite, therefore, of our knowledge of Dr. 
Donaldson’s learning and talent, and of the essential interest of 
the questions that have been raised about the character of large 
portions of the Old and some portions of the New Testament, we 
should have nothing to say on the subject in these columns, but 
for the practical bearing of the publication of this volume on the 
question of the liberty allowed to a clergyman of the Established 
Church of England to entertain and to print the conclusions to 
which his intellect is foreed, when they are in conflict with what 
* Christian Orthodory Reconciled with the Conclusions of Modern Biblical 
Learning : a Theological Essay, with Critical and Controversial Supplements. By 
John William Donaldson, D.D., late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Pub- 
lished by Williams and Norgate, 


in popular opinion are essential dogmas of the Christian religion 
as established in the realm by act of Parliament. Whatever other 
motives Dr. Donaldson may have had in publishing this book, we 
can scarcely be wrong in supposing that the desire of testing this 
liberty was among them. 

The direct purpose of the book is to assert and to prove that 
the theory of an infallible Bible is no part of orthodox Christianity, 
as it was preached by the first teachers of the religion, or as it is 
established in this kingdom; that it is not a doctrine contained 
in the Bible itself, or in the Articles and authoritative formu- 
laries of the Church of England. The main attack is directed 
against Bibliolatry ; and the batteries of learning, argument, and 
invective, are all vigorously employed in demolishing the facts, 
the en and the moral necessities, alleged in defence of 
that idolatry of the letter. In the matter of invective Dr. Do- 
naldson has whatever excuse may be found in the fact that he has 
himself been for years an object of gross personalities and abuse 
from the religious press, and has been attacked by name, by 
clergymen, in pamphlets and the pulpit. Moreover, the abomi- 
nable — of certain so-called religious newspapers have 
excited the indignation of all but the violent partisans of the 
opinions which they advocate ; and it is not without its use 
that such practices should be from time to time denounced in the 
terms they deserve, Nor is it an unimportant part of the argu- 
ment against Bibliolatry, that it seems to force its principal sup- 
porters into a frenzy of rage and malignity deans at variance 
with the temper of Christian morality. 

A newspaper notice of a volume like this must content itself 
with the merest indication of the general line of argument; and 
any deviation from this limit is the less necessary, because the 
importance of Dr. Donaldson’s volume does not consist in the ab- 
solute novelty of the views maintained, but in the fact that a 
doctor of divinity and a clergyman of the English Church pro- 
mulgates those views without concealment or reserve. We may 
say, then, that Dr. Donaldson, having gone over the whole ground 
for himself, armed with a learning as generally competent to the 
task as that of any other living Englishman, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the canonical books of the Jews were collected, com- 
piled, and edited, subsequently to the Exile; and that though 
fragments of an earlier date are to be found in the text as we 
have it, yet to this period must be referred the composition of the 
Pentateuch and the other Historical records as a whole; some of 
the Prophecies, the Psalms, and the Proverbs, being, as we under- 
stand him, genuine remains of the period between Samuel the 
founder of the kingdom and the date of the Captivity. Of course 
there is little in this conclusion to alarm rational orthodoxy: 
though it does throw a formidable difficulty in the way of the 
Verbal Inspiration party ; from which, however, that party— 
which must assume the transmission of the sacred text from ge- 
neration to generation, unaltered, to have demanded and obtained 
miraculous interposition—would not shrink. The real question 
is, what were the principles of the editorial revision: and it is in 
diseussing this question that Dr. Donaldson will find himself 
opposed to the rooted belief of the vast majority of his order, 
however advanced may be their opinions on many points, and 
however liberal their tolerance. Thus, among other statements, 
Dr. Donaldson agrees in the theory that the compilers of the Penta- 
teuch combined with the older narrative a later addition of Baby- 
lonish origin. ‘It may be shown that the older Jehovistie por- 
tions are imbedded in a continuous fabric of Elohistic compilation. 
The spirit of the revelation, of which Moses was the minister, un- 
doubtedly finds its most original and accurate manifestation in 
the last book, that of Deuteronomy, which alone professes to have 
been written by him.” ‘There is abundant evidence that the 
provisions of the Levitical law did not emanate from Moses, but 
were subsequently invented by the priestly caste.” ‘* The cos- 
mogony and history of the fall of man are a pragmatical transla- 
tion of deep philosophical or religious symbolism”—* the lists of 
patriarchs are poetical or ethnographic statements, personified by 
an arbitrary rationalism ’—and so on. 

But how does Dr. Donaldson reconcile his results with orthodoxy ? 
Why, he limits orthodoxy somewhat. He says—‘‘ The advocate 
of Christianity is engaged to maintain the historical fact that God 
did personally and at a given epoch reveal himself to man. It is 
clear that the establishment of this fact does not depend on any 
dogma or opinion respecting the documents in which it is recorded 
and preserved, but that it stands or falls with our belief or dis- 
belief of the witnesses, with our conviction respecting their com- 
petency and veracity.” And again he says, speaking of the true 
| Christian—* To him the Bible is a human composition, or rather a 

compilation from literary fragments ; but its theme and substance 
| are divine ; for it tells how God manifested himself, and declared 
| his will to the beings into whom he had breathed a particle of his 

own spirit.” This,” he adds, ‘is the only doctrine of inspira- 
| tion which is sincerely entertained by religious and reasonable 
| men. 
| As opposed, then, to the truths of physical science and the re- 
sults of learned investigation, as rendered absurd by the cireum- 
| stances under which the books were originally composed and have 
| been handed down to us, and as perfectly unnecessary to the sup- 
| ort of religious truth and the maintenance of a religious life, Dr. 
Sevctitens rejects the theory of an infallible Scripture, and de- 
| clares it to be one of the greatest obstacles to the general belief of 
| Christianity among the educated classes of Europe. But there is 
one especial result of this theory which he denounces apart from 
the theory itself, and to expose which is the second main pur- 
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pose of his book. He does not believe in the existence of 

and bad angels; attributing the belief in them to a 
literalistic interpretation of the figurative language of the 
early Hebrew writers by the Jews of the Captivity, who had 
learned in Babylon a Medo-Persian philosophy, and had seen 
those pictures of winged monstrosities which are now gazed at 
by thousands weekly at Sydenham and in the British Museum. 
Now, the religious Englishman will fight for his Devil, as if he 
were himself a sworn friend and ally of that aérial potentate ; 
and we suspect Dr. Donaldson will find that the Devil’s supporters 
have claws, whatever be the category to which their principal is 
henceforth to be referred. There are very few among our “ se- 
rious” classes who will take the annihilation of the Devil as 
coolly as the late Lord Alvanley, who oue Sunday morning, walk- 


ing up St. James’s Street, saw a hearse standing at the door of a | 


‘‘hell,” and, going up to the mutes, took off his hat and said, 
with a polite bow, ‘‘ Is the Devil really dead, gentlemen? for if 
he is, I shall not take the trouble to go to church this morning.” 
The purpose answered by the Devil in the theological system is not, 
indeed, very clearly comprehended. — It plainly offers no solution of 
the mystery of the origin of Evil, but only throws back the difli- 
culty a stage farther. On the other hand, as evil exists, and proves 
itself by every man’s experience to be most real, neither 1s the 
mystery helped by supposing him nonexistent. -If he is a figure 
of speech, Evil is certainly no figure of speech. And we do not 
in the least understand how a man of Dr, Donaldson’s acuteness 
can suppose that the Manichwan difficulty is any way lessened by 
supposing evil to originate in one of the creatures of an infinitely 

Creator, rather than in another, As far as philosophy is 
called in to the dispute, we believe it would pronounce a verdict 
of ‘ Not proven.” But it seems a suggestion fraught with dan- 
ger to the substantial truth of the New Testament, to suppose 
that Our Lord represented his temptation in the wilderness under 
a form of speech leading to an untrue belief, without any appa- 
rent necessity for using such a figurative form. The case of the 
demoniacs, standing alone, might posssibly be got over by the 
theory of treating lunatics according to their own impressions of 
the origin of their disease, and also by a general adoption of 
Jewish conception and phraseology. The other presents a difti- 
culty far higher in degree, and, unless we mistake, different in 
kind. A solution is hinted by Dr. Donaldson, indeed, in the 
idea that Our Lord, in taking humanity, took not only its suffer- 
ings but its limitation of knowledge. This is too mysterious 
a subject for us to enlarge upon; though we may say, in passing, 
that Jesus is represented in the Gospel as “ growing in grace,” 
which would seem to imply a limitation. 

Of the various and recondite learning displayed in the discus- 
sion of these two points we have not attempted to give an idea. 
The general public will be contented to know the results of such 
an investigation, and will wait with a curiosity more or less 
mingled with passion, with hope or fear, to see whether this ex- 
pression of opinion will draw down any ecclesiastical censures on 
its author. ‘The peculiarity of the case is twofold. In the first 
place, Dr, Donaldson holds no heresy, in the strict aceeptation of 
the term; and he holds firmly that Catholic truth which the 
Athanasian Creed lays down as the necessary condition of salva- 
tion or church membership. He is in the fullest, most unreserved 
sense, a Trinitarian Christian ; he moreover believes in the divine 
mission of Moses, and the divine establishment of the Jewish 
nation under a theocracy. He does not reject miracles; and he 
appears to consider even the so-called “mythical” introduction 
to St. Luke’s Gospel as substantially true, barring its angelophany, 
which is poetical and figurative. Thus, all the essential truths 
of Christianity he holds as clearly and unreservedly as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, while on questions of dogma he is probably 
a better Anglican Churchman than his Grace, The question 
is, whether there is any power in the Church to enforce upon 
her clergy the maintenance of opinions that are not laid 
down explicitly in her Articles, Canons, and Formularies ; 


whether there is any power to prevent the language of some of | 


those formularies from being accepted in a figurative sense, as 
others—those, for instance, on the Eucharist and Baptism—are 
accepted by a large portion of the clergy and laity; whether, in 
short, a clergyman, maintaining the substantial agreement with 
Catholic doctrine that Dr. Donaldson maintains, can be forced to 
hold his tongue on the points which he has discussed in his vo- 
lume, or to teach what he does not believe ¥ The seeond peculiarity 
is, that Dr. Donaldson, though a clergyman, holds no cure of souls ; 
and we are not aware of any ecclesiastical procedure which can 
be taken against a clergyman simply as such. We need scarecly 
warn our readers against supposing that we wish to sce Dr. Do- 
naldson put upon his trial before an ecclesiastical tribunal. Without 
expressing any decided opinion on the truth or falsehood of his 
conclusions, we are very decidedly of opinion that it is a good and 
a brave thing on his part to have published them openly under the 
responsibility of his name. And with respect to the bearing of those 
opinions upon religion, we must confess that we cannot understand 
how areligion which is preéminently distinguished as a religion for 
the poor and ignorant can be inextricably bound up with the main- 
tenance of theories which divide the learned and philosophic men 
of Europe. We are aware that this may be pushed to an awk- 
ward conclusion; but at present we should be inclined to say 
that no doctrine can be essential to the wellbeing of mankind on 
which honest and enlightened men cannot come to any agreement. 
Unanimity on such points may not be essential to social worship ; 
and it would be no misfortune if the terms of communion with the 








Church of England were understood as admitting all persons who 
in any sense agree to find in her formularies and rites a prac- 
tical satisfaction of their religious wants. The fact is perhaps 
so at present. But the correlative to the fact would be in loosen- 
ing rather than in attempting to draw tighter the bonds of con- 
formity by which the teaching of the clergy is straitened and 
hampered. Towards this good end Dr. Donaldson has in his 
measure contributed by the publication of the volume on which 
we haye been commenting. 


SHAW’S RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL," 


Tne experience of Dr. Shaw as a traveller extends over many 
years, and embraces “ earth’s wide extremes” ; ranging from the 
North Cape of Norway to New Zealand, with wanderings in New 
South Wales, visits tothe Diggings, and explorations through the 
larger part of the settled continent of North America ; after which, 
Europe and the Mediterranean may go for nothing. Dr. Shaw’s 
‘* Recollections,” however, only embrace the more salient points 
and striking incidents of his travels—the cream, as it were, of a 
world-wide pilgrimage. With these are mixed some scientific 
“chat” directly bearing upon travels—as the —_ of 
botany and geology to a tourist ; or reflections on general sub- 
jects—as national manners, being the result of a wide acquaint- 
ance with mankind; education, to which in a great measure Dr, 
Shaw is inclined to attribute the superior comfort of the working 
classes in America, compared with those of England, whose igno- 
rance keeps them stationary; and the political relations of Eng- 
land and America. . 

We prefer the Doctor as a traveller. Except in his medical 
reflections, which are sensible, the disquisitions, though showing 
thought and acquaintance with the sce do not strike us as pos- 
sessing a very comprehensive grasp, nor do we always agree with 
him in conclusion. His “ recollections of travel,” whether in 
describing scenery, or painting the behaviour of persons among 
whom the chances of wandering threw him, or recounting some 
of the startling incidents that have happened in the course of his 
explorations, are fresh and characteristic, without the tedium 
which arises when the details of a continuous tour are recorded 
in a long book. Here is a hairbreadth escape incident to carriole 
travelling in Norway. By a “ shelving road,” Dr. Shaw means 
a road formed on the sloping side of a mountain; which road, in 
Norway, has not a well-built wall on the lower side, as is the case 
in the Alpine formations of modern engineering. 

“*T was travelling on one of these shelving roads in a fearfully precipitous 
part of the mountain-range, with a hard-mouthed, self-willed animal, with- 
out the slightest barrier to the right hand of this perilous road, with a fall 
of one hundred and fifty to two thousand feet of descent. To check the 
beast from going too near to the margin of the precipice, I gave him a sud- 
den jerk which broke the left-hand rein with the hand still acting for a short 
time on the right-hand rein, bringing the animal unavoidably right on to 
the precipice. I was at this particular crisis cribbed and confined with the 
apron tightly buttoned ; and firmly believing that the next moment would 
find me over the precipice, fear gave unusual power to the muscular system, 
in which state of excitement I leaped from the carriole, wrenching off the 
brass rail, or rather tearing to tatters the leather apron, and so got full pes- 
session of my pedestals without the slightest injury to myself. The horse 
proceeded close to the precipice, and there seemed instinctively to have had 
impressed upon him the fact of his being about to navigate the air; and, 
being unprovided with wings, was horror-struck at his folly having brought 
him to such a fearful extremity, gave a loud snort, gathered himself in a 
puckered position surprisingly well, and so saved himself from taking am 
aérial descent from this fearful road into the valley beneath, where he must 
have been inevitably smashed to pieces. This was a narrow escape.” 

Unlike a good many travellers, Dr. Shaw has not neglected his 
own country. He has travelled all over Scotland and nearly all 
over England ; and he turns his experience to account. If a per- 
son cannot afford the money or the time to see the desert and the 
prairies, let him take a run into Lincolnshire, where he can find 
a sort of substitute for both. 

“In the county of Lincoln is to be found a district of country known by 
the name of the Marsh, which is best seen in the neighbourhood of Wain- 
fleet and Skegness, the latter a scattered village and bathing-place of some 
little note; or at Mablethorp, near Alford, in the same county. In this 
extraordinary locality, the excursionist will traverse a flat country bounded 
on one side by the German Ocean, and on the other by the Wolds, hills 
that rise to a considerable height so as to form a striking feature in the land- 
scape. In this part of the county of Lincoln, the land lies as flat as a pan- 
cake, without hedges and woods; not a solitary tree, shrub, or bush, any- 
where to be seen, except in the immediate neighbourhood of a house or a 
cottage, to interrupt the singularly monotonous view of its dark green, rich, 
grassy surface. The fields are separated by ditches of considerable depth 
and width. In this district will be found the richest pasturage in the world 
spread out to the eye of the beholder, broad as an American lake, grees as 
the ocean, where a white cow may be visible at a distance of several miles, 
or a flock of sheep, or a single one, may be seen nearly at the same distance, 
without any greater elevation than that of the eye of the pedestrian. On 
the sea-coast may be observed the sand-hills, formed by the wind having 
driven the sand of the sea-shore to that part, and afterwards fastened it 
there by the action of the roots of different kinds of grasses, and a terub, 
peculiar to the place and very widely diffused, and a great variety of mari- 
time and other plants. 

“These sand-hills in some instances rise to a height of from fifty to one 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, At low-water, the ocean recedes 
sufficiently far to leave a considerable surface of beautiful white flat sand 
of very considerable extent. ... . When the traveller stands on one of 
these sand-hills—which formation resembles a range of mountains on a 
small scale, dividing the Marsh from the sea-coast—he will then see the 
ocean, a considerable extent of sea-coast composed entirely of sand, and a 
wide expanse of green grass; or, in other words, the sea, the desert, and the 
prairie, all in juxtaposition, seen from one locality in his native land, with- 
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out incurring the risk, expense, and hardship of a voyage to Africa or 
America.” 

There are some comparisons between Continental and English 
manners, the materials for which, we think, were collected at an 
older time. English reserve is not so great as it was; but in 
talking of reserve, sufficient allowance is not always made for a 
slender acquaintance with a language, or want of readiness in its 
use. These comparisons from a last-year’s trip are of another 
kind, especially as to French improvements in carpentry and iron- 
mongery. 

** Beyond Calais I observed the crops to be quite as good as those in 
England. The last time I visited France, now eighteen years since, I then 
had no recollection of quickset fences, corn-stacks out of doors, cattle 
grazing in the fields, all of which might be seen in that part of the country. 

t appeared to me that that part of the Continent had certainly made some 
successful strides in agriculture, and had to a certain extent adopted the 
English system of farming. In travelling, however, afterwards in the 
South, down to Dijon, I perceived the old state of things—viz. agricultural 
villages instead of the farm-stead ; the land in | instances unprovided 
with a single habitation, leaving the traveller to reflect upon the apparent 
anomaly of farms without farmers. No corn-stacks were visible in the 
fields, no cattle grazing on the land ; the corn, no doubt, was in the barn or 
the granary; the sheep and oxen must have been cooped up in some cir- 
cumscribed locality, somewhat after the fashion of our zodlogical gardens on 
asmall scale. At Dijon I fell in with oldfashioned houses, with strongly 
barricaded windows, representing the architecture probably of medieval 
rr Some twenty years ago in France [Paris], when passing through 
many of their houses, which displayed their usual taste in furniture and the 
art of decoration, I was invariably struck with the door-panels being badly 
fitted, with the lock of the door being clumsily finished, lacking at the same 
time that accurary of fit observable in England. I found at that time also, 
that in stone-cutting they were very far behind, as well as in cabinetmaking. 
It appeared to me, however, that at the present time the French have com- 
pletely overtaken us in these departments of the useful arts. In the country 
this taste is not so conspicuous. There, in all that they have done, they 
seem to be many centuries behind us in England,” 


OF NATURE AND ART IN THE CURE OF DISEASE," 
In this work Sir John Forbes gives the profession and the public 
the result of fifty years’ experience in the medical art; arriving 
at the conclusion that there is nothing like Nature. In fact, the 
poe of the writer is to dispossess the public mind of the magi- 
eal notions that, he conceives, even the well-educated associate 
with medical practice, and the exalted ideas of the power of their 
art still entertained by young medical men, and practitioners of 
mature age who were trained in the “active” school of thirty or 
forty years ago, and whose prepossessions override their lifelong 
experience, To effect his object, Sir John Forbes takes a survey 
of the causes, modes of production, and nature of diseases, as well 
as of their course and natural termination, besides adducing evi- 
dence of the possibility of natural cures without any aid from art. 
This introductory exposition is followed by a summary review of 
the different classes of diseases, arranged under two principal 
heads: complaints which yield (if they yield at all) to specitic 
medicines—as ague to what is popularly called bark; disorders 
which must be influenced more indirectly by an action or sup- 





| 





posed action producing changes in the system—for the author | 


conceives that many drugs have not the effects ascribed to them. 

Although Sir John thinks that diseases which are curable are 
for the most part curable by Nature alone, without any aid from 
art, yet he does not deny the benefits which art can render, es- 
peci iy in chronic disease, by quickening the cure, by relieving 
painfi apuptons, by mitigating what is not curable, and in 
some cases by preserving life itself. What he really contends 
for is, that the medical man should consider himself the minister 
of Nature, and not, as he too often fancies himself, the master. 
Practice grounded on this principle would not aim at “cutting 
short” a complaint by the most violent remedies; for although 
such a course may sometimes apparently succeed, it more gene- 
rally fails; while its success leaves behind it a convalescence 
almost as tedious as the disease would have been, possibly a ruined 
constitution. 
than the “‘ cutting short” system; but it proceeds, our author 
thinks, upon a wrong principle, setting up a violent disturbance 
in the system on the chance of something coming of it. The sys- 
tem Sir John himself advocates is as follows. 

** Ist, To place the diseased body in the most favourable circumstances for 
the development and exercise of its own conservative powers, by the insti- 
tution of a proper regimen, in the most comprehensive sense of that term. 
2d, To endeavour thereby, or through the use of medicaments, to remove 
such obstacles to the favourable action of the conservative and restorative 
powers as may be removeable without the risk of checking or injuriously 
perverting them. 3d, Applying these measures under a watchful super- 
vision ; not to attempt, by any vigorous measures, to alter the course of the 
morbid processes so long as they seem to keep within the limit of safety ; 
and when they transgress or threaten to transgress this limit, only then to 
endeavour to modify them by such mild measures as, if they fail in doing 

cannot do much harm. 4th, To be on the watch against possible con- 
ingencies, which may demand the employment of measures of exceptional 
activity, whether in the form of regimen or medicine ; and, when required, 
to apply such measures with the necessary vigour. This last indication re- 
fers to such contingencies as great irritation or pain, exhaustion, sleepless- 
ness, diarrhea, vomiting, intercurrent local inflammations, &c., which often 
admit of great mitigation at least, if not of complete removal, by drugs, 
dietetic stimulants, &c. 

“This form of practice, while based essentially on the two great facts 
of the great power of Nature to cure acute diseases, and the comparatively 
small power of art to aid her in this work, much less to take her place, is 
far from ignoring the existence or value of the medical art, but merely 
seeks to take advantage of all the good while endeavouring to eschew much 
of the evil it is capable of effecting when misdirected or misemployed.”’ 

To this mode of practice there seems no valid objection; and, 
but that the author's knowledge must be much greater than ours, 

° Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease. By Sir John Forbes, M.D., &c.; 
Physision to the Queen’s Household, ft, Published by Churchill. siaaumnaes 





we should have —— that some such system as above indicated 
was growing into fashion. The simple practice in France, and on 
the Continent generally, could not but contrast with the active 

ractice in full yogue here some forty years ago. Homeopathy, 
if it did nothing else, gave a blow to the revulsion system, 
with its copious blood-letting, its enormous doses of calomel, and 
other strong medicines. We think the general tendency of 
writers of late years has rather verged to the ‘‘ expectant” system 
of Sir John Forbes. As long ago as 1842, Dr. Gully published 
his Simple Treatment,+ in which the practice recommended was 
even milder than our author’s programme, except in violent 
attacks of the brain or the lungs, when future mischief to the 
constitution must be risked to save life. At the same time, this 
mild plan of practice, though theoretically or even professionally 
fashionable, is not as yet likely to be popular, at least if the pa- 
tients know how they are being treated. The mass of men would 
rather take their chance with strong doses for a few days, than 
keep quiet for a week or two on barley-water and mild doses, If 
the patients themselves were satisfied, ‘‘ friends”? would be ery- 
ing out for ‘‘ something to be done.” 

Of this difficulty, indeed, Dr. Forbes seems to be fully aware, 
and one end of his book is to dissipate the delusive expectations of 
the public in general as to what medical treatment can really ef- 
fect ; though, if people knew better, the probability is that num- 
bers would still like a practitioner who quickly “ gets them well.” 
This popular aim of the author has probably given a character of 
verboseness to his book, as if he were diluting his views and ar- 
guments for the general reader. We agree with his general con- 
clusions as to the curative powers of Nature, the limited powers of 
art in the most favourable cases, its utter helplessness in the 
worst, and the system of practice he deduces therefrom ; but we 
doubt whether his arguments will carry a very strong conviction 
to a medical mind opposed to his views, or to a person whose ideas 
upon the subject are altogether unformed. 

+ Spectator for 1842, page 639. 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE.* 

THE novels by the author of Margaret Maitland belong to the 
class whose attraction arises from a delineation truthfully minute, 
and a perfect consistency between the matter and the style. To 
sustain this attraction, everything must be real, almost common, 
The characters, however strongly marked, must be those of daily 
life, as well as the incidents; while the accessories, whether of 
landscape, active or “ still life,” should be of the kind we might 
encounter every day, if we do not. It may seem strange that 
this should be so; but it is a law of art nevertheless, originating 
apparently in inherent appropriateness of subjects. We can 
linger over the microscopical finish of the brooms or pots and 
pans of Gerard Douw; but we should turn with distaste from such 
minuteness in a ‘‘ Last Supper” or ‘‘ Day of Judgment.” 

In her present novel of Zhe Days of My Life, the writer has 
inal a fiction of broader design, while retaining her old 
mode of minute composition. She has also transferred her scene 
of action from Scotland to England, and brought with her that 
love of family dignity, the affection of servants for persons of the 
family with which they have been long connected, and the almost 
superstition that strong traits of character run in the family, in- 
mo se family misfortunes; all which things, though doubtless 
to be found in England, are hardly national characteristics. A 
graver defect is in the nature of the subject. 

** He praised the present, and abused the past, 
Reversing the good custom of old days.” 


| The idea of The Days of My Life is old enough in both its 


What is called “active” practice is less violent | 


| uncle and cousin, 








aspects ; but it is reversed. Mr. Southeote of Southcote, and his 
daughter Hester, the autobiographical heroine, are dispossessed 
of the estate, and have to leave the mansion-house, on the appear- 
ance of an elder brother’s son. Henry Edgar Southeote is a well- 
conditioned youth, who tries all he can to be on terms with his 
He offers them the house; subsequently he 
offers himself to Hester; and, undeterred by her refusal, wins 
her in the disguise of a Cambridge student, by the aid of Mr. 
Osborne, a Cambridge Fellow, an old friend of the family, and an 
unsuccessful lover of Hester’s mother. The idea of a disguised 
lover is not very new. Monk Lewis used it in “ The Brayo of 
Venice.” Tom Moore worked it double tides, slightly in the Irish 
Melodies, and more elaborately in ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” A tale in 
the London Magazine, afterwards expanded into a novel and 
turned into a burletta, was still nearer to that of the fic- 
tion, except that the lady won the gentleman. In these cases, 
and in very many others, the story ends happily with the 
discovery. In The Days of My Life the usual method is re- 
versed. When Hester discovers the trick that has been played, 
by her husband taking her to Southcote at the conclusion of the 
wedding-tour, the family pride breaks out. Not even her father’s 
death, or the firm remonstrance of her friend Mr. Osborne, can 
mollify her haughty indignation—her morbid anger and bad tem- 
per, which meatly two-thirds of the work are occupied in punish- 
ing and curing. 

Had the story closed happily with the marriage, there would 
have been a good single-volume tale. The display of invete- 
racy on a point which no practical moralist would think of any 
account, and which arises from angry pique rather than any 
loftier motive, not only destroys the sympathy of the reader, but 
sets him against Mrs, Southcote. Possibly a slight estimate of 


* The Days of My Life: an Autobiography. By the Author of “ Margaret 
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her penetration may mingle with distaste, for everybody except 
herself perceives the mystery. The reader divines it at the first 
hint. er old attendant Alice knows it, though she is not told; 








her father has mastered it; and everybody gives her a prelimi- | 


nary lecture on fulfilling her new duties and subduing the pride 
of her race. 

The truthful delineation of this writer’s style is still main- 
tained, combined perhaps with more of strength. There are also 
scenes of power, but generally weakened by that feeling against 
Hester’s unreasonable conduct which injures the work through- 
out. The closing part, bringing about the reconciliation, has the 
most interest. The “papers” of the following scene have been 
brought forward by a vilianee attorney, who, speculating on their 
differences, tries to make Mrs. Southeote believe that she after all 
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Of Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease. By Sir John Forbes, M.D., &c., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Queen’s House- 
hold, &c. 








The Franklin Expedition from First to Last. By Richard King, M.D. 
—This is a collection of the various writings of Dr. King on best 
mode of seeking for Sir John Franklin and his men. It consists of 
articles from various newspapers, and letters from Dr. King, blended 
together by a running narrative and commentary. Dr. King is the con- 


| sistent advocate of a land-expedition in search of the missing crews ; and 


he has the merit of having for years pointed out the very spot, the count 

near the estuary of the Great Fish River, where the relics of the expedi- 
tion were found, as the likeliest place to find them. But in his earnestness 
to make out his own case and put everybody else in the wrong, Dr. King 


| is betrayed into the use of language respecting the motives and conduct 


is the right heir, and her husband only the son of the widow her | 


uncle married. 

** T had Saville’s papers in my hand, and was putting them away in a 
drawer of the old canted cabinet which I had brought back to Cottiswoode from 
Cambridge, when I heard the door open and some one come in. Some one! 
I began to tremble so much that scafeely could turn my head; but I 
knew it was my husband—that he was alone—and that the crisis had come. 
He came up to me at once, but with no apparent agitation to counterbalance 
mine, Scarcely knowing what I did, T took the letters again from the 
drawer, and stood waiting for him. Yes, he was a little excited, with cu- 


riosity at least, if nothing more ; he looked keenly at me and at the papers | 


which trembled in my hand, and I waited helplessly, unable to say a word, 
my heart fluttering to my lips. 
agitation which overpowered me. 


were seeking me yesterday in Cambridge.’ 
+49 Fen! 


*** Yes ?—had you anything to say >—I heard you were disturbed and | 


anxious—I see you are troubled now—can I help you, Hester? It distressed 
me greatly to leave home without letting you know, but when you hear the 
cireumstances, I am sure you will pardon’ 

*** Edgar ! never mind,’ I eried, unable to bear his explanation, ‘ don’t 


speak of that—don’t—oh, pray don’t speak to me like this today ! 





of others, equally in earnest, not befitting either him or his cause. This 
is to be regretted, because it mars what appears to be a good case. Dr, 
King’s suggestion of a land-expedition is one among many others en- 
titled to the consideration of the Government ; and the responsibility of 
choosing the best mode of effecting the object in view rests with them. 
Natural Religion. By M. Jules Simon. Translated by J. W. Cole.— 
Though a strange and to us a not very attractive mixture of metaphysics 
and rhetoric, this work has excited considerable attention in France, 


| having run through three editions in a comparatively short space of 
| time. 


Part of this may be due to the author’s French manner, and part 
to his object, which is to oppose the modern Pantheistie school. He 


| enters, however, into other subjects than reasonings on the existence of 
He could not help but see the extreme | 
; - . , : , | cussing Providence in the second part of the work, and the immortali 

*** Hester,’ he sai slowly, his own voice faltering a little, ‘ I heard you | ap u : ty 


a God, (for we can hardly consider them what are termed proofs,) dis- 


of the soul, with a future state of rewards and punishments, in the third 
part. 

The book is edited by the Reverend J. B. Marsden, Author of the 
“ History of Christian Churches,” and other works on ecclesiastical his- 
tory. He has omitted some passages of a Roman Catholic character, 
which have no bearing on the main arguments, and has written an ex- 


| planatory preface, as well as some notes. 
} 


«1 put up my hand, I almost grasped his arm; but he—he only went to | 


bring me a chair—to draw another for himself near me, and to take his 
place there with what seemed a painful but serious preparation for some re- 
newal of our past contests. It was a significant action—we were to treat— 
to discuss—even to advise with each other, after a solemn and separate 
fashion ; nothing violent or passionate was to come between us. But I, who 
had neither calmness nor moderation to bring to this interview, what was J 
todo? So many words came rushing to my lips that I could not find one 
reasonable enough and cvlm enough to say. ~ 

“ And glad to divert me from the personal subject, he took the initiative 
again. He looked at the papers in my hand— is it some business-matter 
that troubles you, Hester—are these the cause of your distress ? will you 
show them to me > : 

“*Byand bye,’ I said, ‘ after—afterwards—first I have something else to 
say. Edgar, I want to tell you that I have been wrong all this time since 
ever we were married. I want you to know that I feel I have been wrong, 
very, very, miserably wrong. I want you to know ; I cannot tell how you 
feel now, nor what is to happen to us, but I have been wrong, I want you to 
know.’ 

** A violent colour came to his face, rising high to his very hair. Te rose 
up from his seat and went away from me the whole length of the room, with 
hasty and agitated steps. As for me, I rose also, and stood trembling and 
breathless, looking after him. I could say nothing more—my future was in 
his hands. : ; 

**Then he came back, trying to be calm and self-possessed. ‘ Hester,’ he 
said, ‘you told me the same when you came home, but I do not see any 
difference it has made. We are no better than we were.’ 

**] was growing sick, sick to the very heart—but it was not in my nature 
to throw myself at his feet. ' 
—it is not my fault! Why do you leave everything to me? 

“Thad meant to humble myself—to the very dust if that was needful ; 
and now in bitterness, feeling my repentance rejected, I was only falling 
into an angry despair instead,—but the two things were not so different after 
all. He was roused at least—at last—out of all further possibility of self- 
control. He paced about the room, keeping himself down, keeping back 
the words from his lips. Then he paused for an instant before me. ‘I 
thank you, because you are kind,’ he said abruptly ; * beeause—do you think 
I am so blind that I cannot see all the pains you take for me? I know very 
well the efforts you make—am I wrong to thank you for that ?’ 

** * Kind!’ what a word! I echoed it sharply, with a positive ery of pain 
ind injury. I was ind to him! it was come to that. 

“He turned upon me sharply, too; he also exclaimed with impatience, 
‘What can I say?—what would you have me to say? 
ground seems lost between us—how am I to speak to you? 
want ?’ 

**] felt the air darkening round me as if I was about to faint; but, with 
a great effort, recovered myself. ‘1 want to speak to you,’ I said low and 
quick, with a feeling that it was not me that spoke, but only my voice, ‘I 
have not rested since you left home. I have been waiting for you, longing 
for you, ever since you went away. I have something to say to you, Edgar! 
No—Oh, Harry, Harry, Harry!’ I cried, carried on far before my thoughts 
by a passion not to be repressed, ‘it is not a stranger I have come to. 
want to consult my husband. I want you, Harry, you whom I have lost so 
long!’ ” 

The title is something more than it seems to express, indicating 
in fact the plan of the work. This is divided into ‘ books,” 
marking acts as it were in the story, and each chapter is put 
forward as ‘‘a day.” This plan is not so injurious as might be 
expected ; no effect, indeed, is produced by it beyond the repeti- 
tion of the ‘ days.” 
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By the Author of “‘ Margaret Mait- 


* Yes,’ I exclaimed, ‘ but itis not my fault now | 


| of ability, Law and History the highest names. 


Other standing- | 


| jumble of characters and the common incidents of life. 





A Manual of Religion and of the History of the Christian Church. B 
Karl Gottlieb Bretschneider. Translated from the German.—This wor! 
was originally published in 1824 in Germany, where it has met with 
much acceptance. The present version has been made because the 
translator has felt the want of such a compendium in English. 

It seems to us rather a text-book than a manual; a volume whose 
brief dogmatic statements of doctrine a teacher might expand to his 
pupils, rather than a book for their own study. In fact, this eurt dog- 
matic character could not be avoided; for besides the exposition of 
revealed religion, a summary of the history of the Church, and some 
general speculations on the education of the human race by means of 
revelation, there is a view of philosophical theology, with notices of 
such subjects as ontology and logic. Even with an expositor, we think 
the book more calculated for German than English pupils. 

Biblia ; or a Practical Summary of the Old and New Testaments, Re- 
printed from the edition of 1728.—The feature of this publication is 
typographical. It is a square tiny volume, curious to look at, and, what 
is rare in such editions, easy to read. The “ summary” is often less a 
condensation than a species of version by the author. 

Catalogue of American Books ; or English Guide to American Litera- 
ture.—We think we had already seen a publication somewhat similar 
to this Catalogue, though the present may have the advantage in the 
number of books and their arrangement, as it clearly has in lateness of 
date. It is a very useful work for any one connected with American 
literature in a business way, or who wishes to mark the literary progress 
of America. From a cursory inspection of the Catalogue, our cousins 
seem strongest in the more solid branches ef literature. Law, Medicine, 
Science applied to the useful arts, appear to exhibit the greatest amount 
The Periodical Litera- 
ture is various and rich in numbers. From statistics adduced in the pre- 
face by Messrs. Low, it appears that the number of English reprints is 
on the decline. The Catalogue itself is confined to American books pub- 
lished since 1808. 

William Shakespeare not an Imposter, By an English Critic.—It seems 

that a Mr. William Henry Smith has written a pamphlet, asking, with 
Mistress Kitty in High Life Below Stairs, “ Who wrote Skikspur?” and 
he has answered, Bacon. In reply to this pepe crotchet, “ An 
English Critic” has published a book, though a small one, to prove that 
Shakspere wrote his own writings. The Critic brings together a good 
many known facts; but the testimony of Greene, Meres, Ben Jonson, 
Heminge, and Condell, was enough, to say nothing of such contempora- 
ry evidence as Charles the First, Milton, and universal consent. 
By Crex.—In plan this “ poem” is a confused 
‘ There is a poor 
woman who has lost her husband ; there is a pattern man, a lover of na- 
ture as well as a clergyman or philanthropist, of whose marriage an ac- 
count is given, together with some other topics even less distinct. It 
would seem as if the writer had got hold of some fragments of the real, 
and thrown them loosely together, without any consideration of their 
artistic value, or any skill in using them, The execution is better than 
the subject or matter. 


Isabel: a Poem. 


Miscellaneous Poems. By an Indian Officer.—The majority of these 
poems are on military or naval topics, written with a frank offhanded- 
ness of manner befitting the soldier: but, whatever may be his skill in 
his own service, the Indian Officer has yet the “idle trade” to learn, 





The reprints of the week are of a solid cast of subjects. The first 
volume of Lord Brougham’s Social and Political Speeches, in the Library 
Edition of his Works, begins in 1811, with the defence of Drakard and 
the Hunts for a libel respecting the flogging of soldiers, and comes down 
to 1839. The intermediate speeches of most mark are the celebrated 
defence of Queen Caroline, and a slashing answer to Peel, when, in 
1819, he attacked Mr. Brougham in the guise of a ch against the 
Education Committee. There is also the speech to the House of Lords 
on the death of the Duke of Wellington; but that is to complete a sub- 
ject, being preceded by the review of the hero’s career in the oration at 
the Dover festival in 1839. 
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Mr. Chesterton’s “Revelations of Prison Life,” with its collateral 
inquiries, has reached a third edition already; a circumstance in part 
owing to its curious “revelations” of criminal life and character, but 
even more to its connexion with the questions of Prison Discipline, 
Secondary Punishments, &c. Some additions have been made to these 
topics in the present volume. 

e other new edition is Cobbett’s racy and sensible if somewhat 
homely ‘Advice to Young Men and (incidentally) to Young Women.” 

Speeches on Social and Political Subjects, with Historical Introductions. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., Member of the National Institute of France, 
and of the Royal Academy of Naples. Volume I. 

Revelations of Prison Life; with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Se- 
condary Punishments. By George Laval Chesterton, twenty-five years 
Governor of the House of Correction at Coldbathfields. Third edition, 
revised, 

Advice to Young Men, and (incidentally) to Young Women, in the Middle and 
Higher Ranks of Life. In a series of Letters, addressed to a Youth, a 
Bachelor, a Lover, a Husband, a Father, a Citizen, or a Subject. By William 
Cobbett. 

ALMANACK. 

The Bombay Almanack and Book of Direction, for 1857,—This ample 
Indian volume contains an immense amount of useful information ; some 
Imperial—as the Royal Family, the Ministry, Parliament ; but by far the 
largest portion relates to India, especially to the Bombay Presidency. 
This information is mostly utilitarian; the most general is the account 
of the Native festivals, and of the services of officers in the Bombay 


Army. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 14th January, at the Lodge, Kandy, the Wife of Sir William Carpenter 
Rowe, Chief Justice of Ceylon, of a son. 

On the 8th February, at Knocklofty House, Clonmel, the Countess of Donough- 
more, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Grosvenor Place, Lady Skipworth, of a son. 

On the 13th, in the Close, Salisbury, the Wife of the Rey. John Ellis, M.A., Head 
Master of the Cathedral School, of a daughter. 

On the Mth, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Lady Emily Kingscote, of 





a son. 
On the 16th, at Ayott St. Lawrence, Lady Emily Cavendish, of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 

In December, at Madras, Gavin Ainslie Turnbull, Esq., Twelfth Royal Lancers, 
to M Isabella, daughter of J. P. M. Myers, Esq., of Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 

On the 12th Feb: » at Allerthorpe, John George Bowes Thoroton, youngest 
son of the late Colonel Hildyard, of Flintham Hall, Notts, and Wenestead Hall, 
Yorkshire, to Caroline, eldest daughter of Robert Denison, Esq., of Waplinton 
Manor, Yorkshire. 

On the 12th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Major-General Luard, C.B., to 
Elizabeth Hill, second daughter of the late Rear-Admiral T. T. Tucker, C.B. 

On the 12th, at the church of the Redemptorist Fathers, Clapham, Lord Killeen, 
eldest son of the Earl of Fingall, to Elise Mary, eldest daughter of Monsieur A, F. 
Rio, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

On the 16th, at the Private Chapel in Buckingham Palace, in the presence of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, Colonel Biddulph, Master of the Queen’s Household, 
to the Hon. Mary Frederica Seymour, daughter of the late Mr. Frederick and Lady 
Mary Seymour, and late one of her Majesty’s Maids of Honour. 

On the 17th, at Clifton, Eyre Coote, Esq., of West Park, Hants, to Jessie Mary, 
> Lay surviving daughter of Major-General H, Lechmere Worrall, of the Bengal 

avalry. 

On ‘the 18th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Ben- 
tinck, Seventh Dragoon Guards, to Miss Elizabeth Sophia, eldest daughter of Sir 
8t. Vincent and the Hon, Lady Whitshed. 

On the 18th, at the Royal Bavarian Chapel, St. James’s, George Frederick, 
second son of the late John Meredith, ~ of Harborne, near Birmingham, to 
Eliza, only daughter of William Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 

DEATHS, 

On the 30th November, at Rangoon, Mary, the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Reed, 
of H.M.’s Eighty-fourth Regiment. 

On the 3ist January, at Cairo, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wm. Jackson, Esq., 
M.P.; in her 21st year. 

On the 10th February, at Malta, the Rev. George Wagner, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Brighton. 

On the llth, at Chenies Rectory, Alfred John, son of Lord and Lady Wriothesley 
Russell ; in his 23d year, 

On the Lith, Lieutenant-General Sir John Owen, K.C.B., late Adjutant-General 
of the Royal Marines ; in his 80th year. 

On the 15th, at Hoddesdon, Herts, Arthur, the youngest son of the late Sir Ed- 
mund Filmer, Bart., M.P. 

On the 16th, at Banwell, Somerset, Major-General Charles Blachley, Royal Horse 
Artillery; in his 70th year. 

On the 17th, the Very Rev. William Rowe Lyall, Dean of Canterbury ; in his 69th 


year. 
On the 17th, at Boldon, the Rev. John Collinson, Honorary Canon of Durham 
and Rector of Boldon; in his 76th year. 
On the 18th, at Bridgewater House, the Earl of Ellesmere ; in his 57th year, 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 17. 

War Derarrment, Pall Mall, Feb. 17.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Lieut.- 
Gen. T. Dyneley, C.B. to be Col.-Commandant, vice Walker, deceased. 

Cavalry—\st Regiment of Dragoon Guards—W. E. Marsland, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Mitchell, promoted. 

2d Dragoon Guards—Veterinary-Surg. T. P. Gudgin, from the 2d Dragoons, to be 
Veterinary-Surg. vice O. Smith, who exchanges, 

7th mn Guards—H. H. Chilton, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Law- 
rence, who retires. 

2d Dragoons—Veterinary-Surg. O. Smith, from the 2d Dragoon Guards, to be 
Veterinary-Surg. vice Gudgin, who exchanges. 

$d Light Dragoons—Capt. the Hon. H. M. Monckton to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Foster, promoted by purchase to an Unatt. Lieut.-Coloneley; Licut. E. H. 
Vyse to be Capt. by purchase, vice Monckton. 

10th Light Dragoons—J. Gore, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Cuthbert, promoted by purchase to an Unatt. Company. 

Royal Artillery—Lieut. A. May has been permitted to resign his commission ; 
Veterinary-Surg. J. Brennan has been permitted to resign his commission. 

Royal Engineers—Brevet-Major C. B. P. N. H. Nugent to be Adjt. vice Somer- 
set, promoted. 

Infantry—S8th Regiment of Foot—Ensign W. E. Whelan, from the 12th Foot, to 
be Ensign, vice Moorhead, who exchanges. 

12th Foot—Ensign R. B. Moorhead, from the 8th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Whelan, 
who exchanges. 

14th Foot—Major E. J. Holworthy, from Dépot Battalion, to be Major, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir J. E. Alexander, who exchanges; Ensign G. J. N. Beamish 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wilson, who retires. 

27th Foot—Capt. W. Croker, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. vice Rhodes, who 
exch S. 

33d Foot—Lieut. B. G. Graham to be Adjt. vice Ensign Toseland, who resigns 
the Adjutancy only. : 

34th Foot—Capt. A. T. L. Chapman, from half-pay 34th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Brevet-Major G. E. Brown-Westhead, whose brevet rank has been converted into 
substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854. 

47th Foot—Capt. J. Lucas, from half-pay 47th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. Lowndes, promoted to the substantive rank of Major Unatt. under the 
Royal warrant, 6th Oct. 1854. 

9th Foot—Lieut. C. E. Gibson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lamb, who retires ; 
a * G. K, Chatfield, from half-pay 49th Foot, to be Capt. vice Gibson, placed upon 

“pay. 

















56th Foot—Ensign H. H, b> id to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Godley, promoted. 

64th Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. Draper to be Lieut.-Col. without roe maa Vice 
Brevet-Col. J. Stopford, killed in action ; Capt. G. W. P. Bingham to be Major 
without purchase, vice Draper; Lieut. R. C. M‘Crea to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice P. Bingham ; Ensign H. Turner to be Lieut. without purchase, vice M‘Crea, ‘ 

_ 73d Foot—Lieut. A. A. Aitchison to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bicknell, who re- 
tires; Ensign the Hon. C. R. M. Ward to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Aitchison ; 
Ww. Clarke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ward. 

74th Foot—Capt. C, Venables, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. vice Sir D. Baird, 
Bart. .who exchanges. 

79th Foot—Lieut. F. G. Currie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major H. W. 
Campbell, who retires ; Ensign H. B. Adcock to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Currie, 
_ 80th Foot—V. O'Connor, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Grattan, promoted 
in the 2d Foot. 

82d Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. M. Milton, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Poulden, appointed to the Staff. 

95th Foot—Lieut. J. Tolcher has been permitted to resign his commission; C, T. 
Coote, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Nicholas, promoted. 

98th Foot—Capt. F. Rhodes, from the 27th Foot, to be Capt. vice Croker, who 
exchanges; Capt. Sir D. Baird, Bart. from the 74th Foot, to be Capt. vice Vena- 
bles, who exchanges. 

Dépot Battalion—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir J. E. Alexander, from the lth Foot, to 
be Major, vice Holworthy, who exchanges. The commission of Quartermaster W, 
Drage, as a Quartermaster, to be dated 2Ist of Feb. 1855. 

Unattached—Major C, J. Foster, from the 3d Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut-Col. J. H. Lowndes, 47th Foot, to have the 
substantive rank of Major, under the Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854; Brevet- 
Major G. E. Brown-Westhead, of the 3ith Foot, to have his brevet rank converted 
into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct. 1854. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. F. G. Poulden, from the 82d Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Milton, appointed to the 82d Foot. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned officers of the East India Company’s Service, re- 
tired on full-pay, to have a step of honorary rank as follows—Col. W. Brett, Bombay 
Artillery, to be Major-Gen.; Lieut.-Col. J. C. Boulderson, Madras Infantry, to be 
Col. To be Lieutenant-Colonels—Majors H. D. Maitland, Bengal Infantry; A. 
Barker, Madras Infantry; R. H. Baldwin, Bengal Infantry, To be Major—Capt. 
G. R. Remington, Bombay Infantry. 

Memorandum.—Lieut.-Col. C. L. Fitzgerald, upon half-pay of the Royal Artillery, 
has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission, he being 
about to become a settler in Canada, 

[ The appointments in the Military Train, and the Naval Gazette of the 
7th February, will appear next week.) 
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Partnerships Dissolved.—T. and J. Hanson, Keighley, York, farmers—Tillotson, 
Sheffield, and Marshall, New York, merchants—H. and 8. Carpenter, Warwick, 
milliners—Heighington and Lawrence, Birmingham, sword-manufacturers—M ‘Grew 
and Co, Liverpool, grocers—Rodgers and Sons, Sheffield, merchants; as far as 
regards J. Rodgers and H. Atkin—Scott and Cornwall, New Inn Yard, Shoreditch, 
builders—Sterry and Co, Cannon Street, and J. Sterry and Sons, High Street, South- 
wark, oil-merchants; as far as regards A. Sterry—East Vale Colliery Company, 
Weston Coyney, Stafford ; as far as regards I. Hunt—Welch and Sons, Birmingham 
or elsewhere, tanners ; as far as regards T. Welch—Gravil and Co. Halifax, grocers 
—Winder and Co. Great Bolton and Whittle-le- Woods, Lancaster, tanners ; as far 
as regards R. Winder—J. and M. Holgate, Bradford, York, linen-drapers—J. B. 
and J. Jameson, Heywood, I ter, cotton-spi rs—Armstrong and Knight, 
Mark Lane, merchants— Railway Carriage Company, Oldbury, Stafford—Schroeder 
and Co. Old Broad Street, Russia brokers; as far as regards C. Goddard—Pender 
and Co. Manchester and Glasgow, merchants—Howard and Thomas, Manchester, 
quilt-merchants—Taylor and Co. Birmingham, merchants ; as far as regards T. Allen 
—Howarth and Son, Bury, cotton-spinners—Sugden and Co. Aldermanbury, ware- 
housemen—Jobson and Horsfall, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, curriers—Hughes and Co, 
Rotherhithe, and Potter’s Fields, Horselydown, tar-manufacturers ; as far as regards 
H. Hughes--Sybrandt and Nevins, New Orleans, cotton- merchants—Heatherington 
and Vass, Old Fish Street, commission-agents—Courts and Taylor, Coventry, manu- 
facturers—Gomersall and Co. Heckmondwike or elsewhere, woollen-spinners ; as 
far as regards J. Scholefield—Dothie and Soundy, Ipswich, tobacco-manufacturers 
—Dunn and Gardner, Chichester, mercers. 

eng Annulled.—Eriranto Tuatasso, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, mer- 
chant. 

Wim Tomas Gravenor, Birmingham, hatter. 

Bankrupts.—Prrer Georoe Fosco.o, Dunster Court, Mincing Lane, corn-mer- 
chant, to surrender Feb, 26, April 2: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry 
Chambers ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Bu'ldings. 

Ricnarp Fernewt, Aldermanbury, commission-agent, Feb. 24, March 26: solici- 
tors, Venning and Naylor, Tokenhouse Yard ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

Tuomas Butt, Littlehampton, Sussex, ironmonger, Feb. 26, April 3: solicitors, 
Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Cannan, Al- 
dermanbury. 

Groror INcrrsent, Notting Hill, builder, Feb. 27, April 3: solicitor, Lindus, 
Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Strect. 

Joun Surru, Staplehurst, Kent, corn-dealer, Feb, 24, April 7: solicitors, Law- 
rance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Henry Campry, Watling Street, warehouseman, Feb. 27, April 7: solicitors, Reed 
and Co, Friday Street; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Atrrep Biackmore, High Street, Shoreditch, hosier, March 4, April 6 : solicitors, 
Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Freperick Martin, Brighton, inn-keeper, March 3, 31: solicitors, Grane and 
Son, Bedford Row ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

James WALKER, Walsall, bridle-cutter, Feb. 28, March 21: solicitors, Sheldon, 
Wednesbury ; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Tuomas Baryert, Ironbridge, Salop, butcher, March 4, 23: solicitor, Knight, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham, 

Josern Mascau., Wolverhampton, grocer, Feb. 28, March 21: solicitors, Kitson, 
Wolverhampton ; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham, 

James Warrts, Norton St. Philip’s, Somerset, inn-helder, Feb. 23, March 23: so- 
licitor, Miller, Frome Selwood, Somerset ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Wiiuiam ArreweLt Waye, Highworth, Wilts, grocer, March 2, 31: solicitors, 
Browne, Swindon ; Prideaux, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Wii.iam Rosrxson, Haversham-with-Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, victualler, Feb. 
26, March 26: solicitors, Wilson, Kendal; Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official 
assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. —e 

ALEXANDER ALcock Nevins, Liverpool, merchant, March 3, April 6: solicitors, 
Evans and Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. : 

Tuomas Fowter Raymonp, Liverpool, commission-merchant, March 2, April 6: 
solicitor, Booker, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. : 

Josern SANkey, Salford, wheelwright, March 2, 23: solicitors, Vickers and Dig- 
gles, Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Dividends.—March 10, Bradley, Mark Lane, corn-factor—March 11, Goddard, 
London Wall and elsewhere, provision-dealer—March 10, Heyde, Lower Thames 
Street, tobacco-manufacturer—March 10, Poile, Great Suffolk Street, Southwark, 
pawnbroker—March 11, Woods, Weybridge, builder—March 11, Gutteridge, Eliza- 
beth Street, Eaton Square, horse-dealer— March 11, Syers and Co. Ball Alley, Lom- 
bard Street, merchants—March 11, Barnes, City Road, floor-cloth-manufacturer— 
March 10, Broadhead and Hudson, Nottingham, builders—March 20, Milligan, 
Manchester, draper—March 19, M‘Gregor, Chorlton-upon- Medlock, draper— March 
11, S. and E. Lord, Bacup, millwrights—March 11, Hyde, Stockport, spindle-maker 
—March 16, J. and G. Barton, Manchester, copper-roller-manufacturers—Mareh 
10, Bradshaw, Manchester, dealer in bricks—March 11, Priestley and Co. Church, 
Accrington, iron-founders—March 12, Prudhoe, Durham, grocer— March ll, M. 
and T. Byers, Sunderland, ship-builders—March 10, Richardson junior, Cocker- 
mouth, brewer—March 12, Ridgway, Liverpool, merchant. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—March 11, Lewis and Lewis, Fore Street, Cripplegate, lithographic- 
printers—March 11, Hartz, Mark Lane and Fenchurch Street, merchant—March 
11, Rose, Lynn, Norfolk, milliner—March 10, Brown, Oxford Street, milliner— 
March 12, Elliott, Manchester, dealer in cigars—March 12, Stirrop, Ironbridge, 
Salop, currier—March 24, Doughty, Castle Donnington, builder—March ll, Danby, 











Watford, wine-merchant, 
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Declarations of Dicidends.—Thompson, Old Broad Street, and Southampton, 
wine-merchant ; first div. of 3d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street —Crole 
junior, Rood Lane, merchant; first div. of 3s, 2d. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Ba- 
singhall Street—Ridge, Putney, apothecary; first div. of ls, 4d. any Thursday; 
stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Mason, Brighton, publisher; first div. of 1s. any 
Thursday ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Duncan and Hamper, Tooley Street, hop- 
merchants ; first div. of 5s. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Cooke, 
Albert Terrace, Bow, miller; second div. of 34d. on new proofs, any Thursday ; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Palmer, Savoy Street, Strand, printer; first div. of 
3s. 10d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury 
—Hawke, Great Queen Street, builder; first div. of 2s, Wednesday next, and three 
subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Johnson, Bourn, Lincoln, ironmon- 
ger; first div. of 3s, 6d. Monday next, and two following Mondays; Harris, Not- 
tingham—Whitehead, Bradford, Yorkshire, coach-builder; first and final div. of 
lis. 2d, any Friday ; Hope, Leeds—Travis, Newchurch, Lancashire, woollen-manu- 
facturer; second div. of jd. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—W. and T. 
Garstang, Wigan, coal-dealers ; first div. of 3s. 2d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Man- 
chester—Keeling, Birmingham, brick-maker ; second div. of Mid. Feb. 26 and March 
12; Bittleston, Birmingham—Davies, Shrewsbury, printer ; div. of 1jd. Feb. 26 and 
March 12; Bittleston, Birmingham—Lay, Wolverhanpton, hop-merchant ; first 
div. of 2s, 64d. any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Carmichael, Dundee, corn-merchant, and Monikie, 
farmer, Feb. 21—M‘Lean, Clydebank, Govan, dairyman, Feb. 24—Greig, Glenber- 
vie, farmer, Feb. 19—Clubb, Glasgow, painter, Feb. 25—Forgan, Carluke, farmer, 
Feb. 21—J. or J. M. Cunningham, Kilwinning, grocer, Feb. 20—M‘Mahon, Blair- 
gowrie, clothier, Feb. 21. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 20. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Danson and Co, Preston—Hazeldine and Matts, Lant 
Street, Southwark, and elsewhere, coach-contractors—Proctor and Driver, Haberg- 
ham Eaves, Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—Petrocochino and Co, 
Malta and Constantinople ; ‘I. Petrocochino and Co. Rio Janeiro; and A. P. Petro- 
cochino, London, merchants—Dibley and Jewell, Dorking, linen-drapers—Fowler 
and Co, Sheffield, manufacturers of Britannia-metal goods—Harman and Weston, 
Long Crendon, Buckinghamshire, drapers—Murgatroyd and Oldfield, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, wool-staplers—Pitcairn and Co. Batavia; Syme and Co. Singapore ; and 
Ker and Co. Manilla—Spence and Buchanan, St. Paul's Churchyard, silk-mercers 
—Lovibond and Glyde, Weston-super-Mare, attorneys—Cunard and Co. London 
and elsewhere, ship-brokers—Sibley and Son, Ashton-under-Line, machinists— 
Grist and Sons, Merrrett’s Mills and Rooksmoor Mill, Stroud, Gloucestershire, and 
Leeds, flock-manufacturers—Kiallmark and Co. Dunball, Somersetshire, and else- 
where, cement-manufacturers—Gordon and Co. Mark 1, insurance-brokers— 
Murphy and Croft, Tottenham Court Road, pianoforte-dealers—Abercrombie and 
Manley, West Bromwich, medical practitioners—Cleveland and Cox, Leicester, 
newspaper-proprietors— Bid well and Shepherd, Guildford, chemists—Cooke and Co, 
Moorsley Bank Paper Mill, Durham, paper-makers—Dowson and Co, Stockton, 
stone-masons, and Shildon, Durham, sub-railway-contractors—Wright and Co, 
Great Dummow, Essex, farmers—London Anti-Oxide Paint Company, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, and Millwall—Sharpe and Co. Swadlincote, Derbyshire, and 
elsewhere, earthen ware-manufacturers—Robins and Co. Great Scotland Yard, and 
elsewhere, cement-manufacturers—Greening and Cook, Warrington, Lancashire, 
wire-drawers—Salter and Nobbs, Greenwich, and elsewhere, shoe-salesmen—F ulton 
and Churchward, Stamford House, South Lambeth, spice-merchants—Walton and 
Co, Alston, Cumberland, worsted-spinners ; as far as regards J. Walton, of Alston 
— Mathews and King, Hammersmith, salt-merchants—Clark and Shorland, Man- 
chester, ironmongers—W. and J. Everitt, Winchester, linen-drapers. 

Bankrupts.—Evwaxp BaLowrx, Shoe Lane, printer, to surrender March 5, April 
2: solicitors, Barker aud Co. Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Grorck Hexprrsox, Stanhope Terrace, Regent's Park, apothecary, March 5, 
April 4: solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Jounx Gittam, Devereux Court, Strand, and WituraM Henry Tayier, City Road 
and Poultry, vietuallers, Mareh 4, April 1: solicitors, King and George, King Street, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

James Trvuscorr, Austinfriars, commission-agent, March 3, 31: solicitor, Wyatt, 
Gray’s Inn ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Jones, New Broad Street, and elsewhere, ale-merchant; March 3, 31; 
solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street; ofticial assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Samvue. Porrrr, High Strect, Marylebone, liverystable-keeper, Feb. 27, April 3: 
solicitor, May, Russell Square ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury, 

Perer Srerraxno, Wellciose Square and Cardiff, ship-chandler, March 6, April 4: 
solicitors, Williamson and Co. Great James Street, Bedford Kow ; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Henry Garnett, Dover, stationer, March 3, 31: solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall 
Street; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

James Bevcu Hint, Blackfriars Road, glass-dealer, March 2, April 6: solicitor, 
Cordwell, College Hill ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Joun Cuarcrorr, Norfolk Road, Westbourne Grove North, builder, March 6, 
April 6: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Bread Street; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street. 

James Bassk and Sotomon Lixpo, Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, spirit-merchants, 
March 6, April 6: solicitors, Lawrence and Co, Bread Street; official assignee, Ni- 
cholson, Basinghall Street. 

Wiuu1aM Baker, Birmingham, clock-maker, March 5, April 2: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Rosert Ler, Cromford, Derbyshire, currier, March 10, 31: solicitors, Smith, 
Derby ; Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Henny W111.14M Coitison junior, Bath, provision-merchant, March 3, April 6: 
solicitor, Gibbs, Bath ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Ann Ouiver, Walkington, Yorkshire, grocer, March 4, April 1: solicitors, Ro- 
binson and Atkinson, Beverley ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

James Cowan, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cheesemonger, March 4, April 7: solicitors, 
Harwood, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street; Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; of- 
ticial assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Rosert Rumyey Cuaries and Wrii.iaM Forpyce, Haughton, Northumberland, 
paper-manufacturers, March 6, April 8: solicitors, Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; 
Head and Son, Hexham ; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 

James and Tuomas Bassnerr, Liverpool, opticians, March 4, April 8: solicitors, 
Hiatt, Wellington, Shropshire ; Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Mor- 
yan, Liverpool. 

Tuomas Hvupson, Liverpool, ship-broker, March 3, April 7: 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Epwarp Josern Mornis, Malpas, Cheshire, wine-dealer, March 3, April 6: soli- 
citors, Etches, Whitchurch, Shropshire ; Tyrer, Liverpool; official assignee, Mor- 
gan, Liverpool. 

Joux Wesrox, Mottram in Longdendale, Cheshire, chemist, March 3, 30: soli- 
citoss, Hewitt and Needham, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Diridends.—March 13, Van Leohe, Bread Street, woollen-warehouseman— March 
13, Young, Sun Court, Cornhill, Manchester, and elsewhere, ship-broker— March 
21, Farebrother and Co. Stockwell and Manchester, wax-merchants—March HM, 
Elteen, High Street, Kensington, grocer—March 13, Russell, Strand, blacking- 
manufacturer—March 26, Saul and Kirby, Preston, joiners—March 19, Boyd, 
Tynemouth, grocer—March 13, Claus, Live rpool, merchant—March 17, Griffin, 
Liverpool, poulterer—March 24, Amer, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer—March 24, 
Wood, Bingley, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mecting.—March 14, Adamson, John Street, Berkeley Square, wine-merchant— 
March 14, Watson, Artillery Place, Finsbury Square, and Ensor, Copthall Build- 
ings, Throgmorton Street, mining-agents— March 14, Reynolds, Throgmorton 
Street, mining-broker— March 16, Hawkins, Midway Terrace, Lower Road, Kother- 
hithe, miik-dealer—March 13, Ring, Paddington, eating-housekeeper— March 13, 
Freund, West Street, Finsbury, boarding-housekeeper—March 13, Unwin, Sea- 
ecombe, Cheshire, baker— March 13, Alltree, Tec § tailor— March 13, Haworth, 
Shaw Clough, Rossendale, Lancashire, spinner—March 13, Berry and Co. Rochdale, 
machinists—March 16, Bayley, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, grazier—April 16, 
Smith, Halesowen, Worcestershire, builder. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Ling, Taunton, music-seller; first div. of 6s. any 
Tuesday or Friday ; Hirtzel, Exeter—Ilitt, Exeter, currier; first div. of 3s. 9d. any 
‘Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Lowle and Gardner, Wellington, Somerset- 
shire, manufacturers ; first div. of 6s, 5d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter— 
Searell, Furgeley Mill, Ashburton, miller; first div. of 4s. 6@. any Tuesday or Fri- 
day; Hirtzell, Exeter—Langdon, Exeter, merchant ; first div. of 2s, 3)d. any Tues- 
day or Friday; Hirtzel, Excter—Sheppeard, Cambridge, corn-merchant ; first div. 
of 4s. 14d. on Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Gaskin, Croydon, builder; first div. of ls, Lid. on Thursday next, and three 

















solicitor, East, 





solicitor, Chilton, 




















subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Conquest, Moorgate Street, 
money-serivener; second diy. of 5s. 8d. on Thursday next, and three subsequent 
Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Campbell, Glasgow, carter, Feb. 24—Robb, Edinburgh, 
painter, Feb. 27—W. and T. Kerr, Glasgow, wrights, Feb. 26—Stewart, Stronchor- 
maig, Argyll, tacksman, Feb. 27—Cromer, Glasgow, malt-liquor-merchant, March 
2—Nicol, Aberdeen, bulker, March 2. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






































Saturd .) Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
Sper Cent Console ......+se0eeee eeee 33 934 93 93, 9, oe 
Ditto for Account ...... ee 4 93 93 o 93, o 
3 per Cents Reduced .... am ont 93 93 94 LT ow 
New 3 per Cents .'........ es oh 93, o o4 o “ 
Long Annuities . ane (— 2 2 _ —_ 2 
Annuities 1885 .. . _—_ -— _ 18} 18g -— 
Bank Stock,9 per Cent . -—- 217) 2164 2is —— 218 
India Stock, 10) per Cent .... 219 221 221 —_ 220 22) 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem . ° 1 pm. _ 2 1 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ......... --| 983 —_ ony —_ 9N} vet 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ........6005. -— _ -— 2 dis. 2 2 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
5 p. Ct. -— French ... es 









































































Austrian . 5p.Ct 4, p. Ct.) 94f. 75c. 
Belgian . A 99 Mexican w= 224 
Ditto ..... 23— -—— Peruvian ....... Ae 80 
Brazilian ... s6— 102) Portuguese 1853. . 45 
Buenos Ayres . t— 86 Russian ........ , = 
Chilian ...... t— 104} Sardinian .. a 
Jt6— 104} Spanish ........... es i 40 
. -—— Ditto New Deferred . a a 
- 64 Ditto Passive $ 
i 98 Twrkish ... ... ‘— 95 
French ....scececsecssess + 69f. Svc. | Vemezucla ........66 600006 37 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter ........++++- 4 Australasian 98) 
Caledonian..........+++. es 66} 
Chester and Holyhead .. BER | URY cn ccccccccccccces 
Eastern Counties........ - log 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....-... 7 
Glasgow and South-Western... _ Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 
Great Northern .... 93 LOndOD . 6.666 ceeeeeeeee 
Great South. and W 112} London and County .. 
Great Westerm..........ceeeees 684 London Chrtd. Buk. of 
Hull and Selby.......... 1104 London Joint Stock.... 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 998 London and Westminste 
Lancaster and Carlisle......... | 704 National Bank ........... 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast) 1084 ex d. National Provincial 7 
London and Blackwall ........ 6 New South Wales 47 ex d, 
London and North-Western.... 108; Oriental ......6.00006 3 
London and South-Western....) l05exd. Provincial of Lreland. -—— 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln 6 South Australia...... 36 
WMidiand ..cccccccccccosseccees 834 Union of Australia | 61 
Midland Great Western (Ireland SS Union of London. . 26 
North British........ 44} Ce idurkssiieanarines | 40 
North-Eastern—Berw KS} Western Bank of London,....... 40 
North-Eastern— York . 64 Dockxs— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 28 East and West India ........... | 1184 
Scottish Central | << London ...65.05066 ° 994 
Scottish Midland....... ? 70 St. Katherine . ° go 
South-Eastern and Dover . isi VRIGRTES ccccecccccce. ccccccccee | 19 
Eastern of France ° 32, MisceELLANRous— | 
Fast India Guaranteed...... 113% Australian Agricultural ........ | 235 
Geelong and Melbourne ..... 2 British American Land... 2 oe 
Great Indian Peninsular .....} 21 Camada .... cc ccccccnees ° léo 
Great Western of Canada ....) 25 Crystal Palace ...... 
Paris and Lyons ........;.... | 864 Electric Telegraph ... } 98h ex d. 
Min rs— | General Screw Steam 7% 
Australia . 6... cccccccceeceeees General Steam... ....... 6.6065 . _ 
Krazilian Imperial ..... We Peel River Land and Mineral ..| 2) ex d. 
Ditto St. John del Rey 19} Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 67 
Cobre Copper ........++ . ° 56 Royal Mail Steam 65 
Mhymaney Iron... ... 66. eceeeee —_— South Australian 3e 
BULLION. Per oz. e mnpere. — Per ton. oe 
. Sopper, Brit. Cakes oo. 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £317 © | ios Welsh Hars.... 815 0.. @ © @ 
Mexican Dollars ......-.sesse0s 0080 Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0... 25 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 05 i Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0.. 0 0 @O 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb, 20. 
&. s. | s s. | s. s. | . le 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 63to68| Fine...... 76to78 | Indian Corn. 39to 42 
Fine...... 0— 0| Forcign,R. 50—72 | Peas, Hog... 35—37 .- 2-24 
Red, New. 48 — 56 | White F. 62 — 86 Maple .... 38— 40 + 44— 26 
eovees 57 —60 . i - 58—40 25—27 
+ 40—46 28— 30 
35— 37 Potato 380— 32 


Fine .... 32—33 


Per Qr. ({mperia)) 
Wheat .... 58s. 

Barley.... 45 7 
Oats......23 5 











PROVISIONS. 
Butter—RBest Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. 
Carlow, 5/. 16s. to 5/. 18s. per ewt. 











Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 42 — 47 Bacon, Irish ......... --perewt. 64s, — 67s, 

Norfolk and Stockton ....... +. 40 — 4) Cheese, Cheshire, fine .. 76 — 82 
American ....... per barrel 20 — 34 Derby, pale ......... «+ 66 —7 
Canadian .......s0ss0e08 ° —-H Hams, York .......00ceseeeeeees a 88 





Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 7s. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NeEwGAte awp Leapenmate.* CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Catrus at THE 
a. 



















* ad . s. d. sd. a. a. CATTLE- MARKET 
Reef... 3 2to3 B8to4d U0 3 8to4 Bto 5 O Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 4 won. 5 O—5 4—5 Reasts.. 3,541 ..... 667 
Veal... 4 O0—44—5 0 46—5 2—56 Sheep ..15,910 ..... 2,210 
Pork... 4 0—4 6—5 2 44—5 O—5 2 | Calves.. FO cocse 203 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O—-0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—O0 O} Pigs... 180..... 1235 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 63s. to 80s. | Down Tegs ........+++ per lb. 19d.to 20d, 
Mid and East Kent ditto. - 7 — 1123 Half-bred Wethers ........... o=— 0 
Sussex ditto......... 60 — 75 Leicester Fleeces . 


Farnham ditt 0 — Oo | Combing Skins 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMiTHFIELD. Wuirrcnaret. 
7 a 






Hay, Good ....+++04+- GBs. to GAS. .cccccesss 750. to BB. ccccccccces 
Inferior . - 0 — 5S... +++ 6 — 100 
New ..... o-— 0 ooo OO = 6 

Clover.. 70 — 105 9 — 100 

Wheat Stra a6 28 2 — 27 

















GROCERIES 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. Is. 10d. to 2s. 6d Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 5s. Od.to 5s. 4d, 
Congou, fine .......-.+. 10-2 4 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 127 —13 1 
Pckoe, flowery ......... 26—40 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 6 — 0 9 
In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 46 0 — 0 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 74s. Od. to 86s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .. .. 588. Od. to 60s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C.,.perewt. 0 0 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 73s. 0d. to 75s. Od. TOWD . 00s ceeecees 6-00 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 245. Od. to 28s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 53 0 — 54 © 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 41s. ld. Brown.. -Hé@— 00 
West India Molasses .... 23s. Od. to 26s. 0d.| Linseed Oil....... ove -@o-o0o0 
POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil . + 0 —82 0 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton.110s.to120s.| Palm Ol) .....0+e-seene +47 O— 0 0 
” eeeceee 85 —100 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .210 0 = 0 0 
York Regents... 110 —120 Coals, Hetton ..,.....0605 0 6 — 0 0 
Beotch 4, cevevecececeeseeeedl® —120 TES cssesececeeee Cm OO 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[February 21, 1857. 





LYCEUM THEATRE ROYAL— 


‘Mr. C. Ditton. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, Mr. Westland Marston's 
New Play of A LIFE’S RANSOM. Mr. C. Dillon, Mrs. C. 
Dillon, Mr. Stuart, &. On Ash Wednesday the Theatre 
Will be closed. On Thursday, the New Play of the CAGOT. 
On Saturday, OTHELLO. Mr. C. Dillon. To be followed 
each evening by a New Farce, entitled MY FRIEND FROM 
LEATHERHEAD. To conclude every evening with the 
highly successful and gorgeous Burlesque of CONRAD AND 

EDORA ; terminating with the celebrated and hitherto 
ae Transformation Scene. 


a r > » 
R°* AL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee—Mr. Atraiep Wi0an. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the New Drama, by 
Tom Taylor, Esq. A SHEEP IN WOLF’S CLOTHING. 
Messrs. Addison, G. Vining, G. Cooke, Leslie; Mrs. Stirling 
and Miss Maskell. A SPLENDID "INV ESTMENT. And 
YOUNG AND HANDSOME. Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, A SHEEP IN WOLF'S CLOTHING, A CONJUGAL 
LESSON, and A SPLENDID INVESTMENT; in which 
Mr. F. Robson, having recovered from the effects of his late 
accident, will sustain his original Characters. Commence at 


half-past 7. 
) USICAL UNION, WILLIS’S 


,SOIREES.—Tvespay, Mancu 3, Chamber Music, In- 
strumental and Vocal. Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, Graun, Alvars, and Wilbye. Artists—Sainton, Gof- 
frie, H. Blagrove, Piatti, and Herr Derffel, Pianist from 

jenna. Mr. Land and a select Choir. 
inquire at Cramer and Co. Chappell and Co. and Ollivier; 
by letter addressed to the Director, Reserved Seats. 
J. ELLA. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THE PICTURE 
GALLERY (containing an Exhibition of Pictures by 
Living Painters of all the Schools of Europe) IS NOW 


OPEN. For prices and terms apply to Mr. rorp, at the 
Gallery. GEO. GROV E, Secretary. 


> + 7 

UBLIC EXAMINATIONS in DRAW- 

ING, conducted by the Depaitment of Science and Art, 
will be held in the month of March at the District Schools 
of Art at 
SPITALFIELDS, Crispin Street. 

WESTMINSTER, Mechanics’ Institute. 

8T. THOMAS’S CHARTERHOUSE, Goswell Street. 

FINSBURY, William Street, Wilmington Square. 

ROTHERHITHE, Deptford Road. 

SAINT MARTIN'S, Castle Street, Long Acre. 

KENSINGTON, Gore House, Kensington Gore. 

BETH, Prince’s Road. 

HAMPSTE AD, Dispensary Building. 

The examinations will consist of Exercises in Frechand 
and Model Drawing, Geometry and Perspective. They are 
open to youths, male or female, abeve fourteen years of age, 
and adults, wherever taught and of any class of society. 
Rewards of Instruments, and Materials for Drawing, will be 
given to those who attain the given standard of excellence. 
Persons who wish to be examined, must send in their names 
and addresses at any of the above-mentioned Schools, on or 
before the &th March. NORMAN MACLEOD. 

Cromwell Gardens, South Kensington, 18th Feb. 1857. 


HE ROYAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 
Founded in 1833. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1847. 

















PLAN FOR THE CU ‘URRENT YEAR 1857. 

First—Each Subscriber will have a chance of obtaining a 
valuable Work of Art, at the Annual General Distribution 
in July 1857. 

Second—Each Subscriber will receive a beautifully Illus 
trated Edition of the Poem 

“ THE SOLDIERS RETURN.’ 
By the National Poet, Rosratr Burns. 

Embellished by Line ne Engravings after Six Original Com- 

positions executed expressly for the Association 
By Joun Farp, R.8.A. 

The Engravings will be the same size, and the Work will 

be brought out in a similar manner, to that of ‘‘ Tam o 


Shanter.” —_ 
Pg; evo 
No. 1. (Prontisriece.) 
THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
* mony a sweet babe fatherless, 
And mony a widow mourning.’ 
ngraver—Henry Lemon. 


0. 
THE HERO AND HEROINE. 
(Before his Enlistment and Departure for the War.) 
* The trysting thorn 
Where Nancy aft I courted.” 
sepataabediie. “ye Srocxs, R.A, 


HIS RETURN ROM THE WAR. 
“ At length I reached the bonnie glen, 
Where early life I sported.” 
Engraver—James Streruenson. 


No. 4. 
HIS RECOGNITION OF HER. 
“ Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 
Down by her mother’s dwelling ; 
And turned me round to hide the flood 
That in my e’en was swelling.” 
Engraver—James STEPHENSON. 


0. 9. 
THE MEETING. 
“ Bae wistfully she gazed on me, 
And lovelier grew than ever ; 
Quo she, ‘ A sodger ance I lo’ed, 
Forget him shall 1 never.’ ” 
ae ey MB Sreens, R.A. 
No. 6. (Frnare. 
HER RECOGNITION OF MIM. 
“ She gaz’d,—she reddened like a rose ,— 
Syne pale as ony lily ; 
She sank within my arms and cried ,— 
* Art thou my ain dear Willie?’ ”’ 
Bugraver—Henay Lemon. 


Third—Each Subscriber who, | between the years 1854 and 
1858 inclusive, has paid up the amount of Five Subscrip- 
tions of One Guinea each, will receive, in addition to the 
Engraving, Engravings, or Illustrated Works which will be 
annually issued as usual, an impression of a magnificent 
Plate wu — of 334 by 23 inches in size, now being en- 
graved a’. H. Eo eron, after the first Great Picture 
acquired Y, the Association for the National Gallery— 

‘CHRIST TEACHING HUMILITY,’ 

By Rosear Scorr I Lavcper, R.S.A. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR LONDON. 
William Tweedie, Ag nyt — —~ Strand. 
Charles Roberson, 99, Long A: 
W. G. Drake, Messrs. Jones “Toya and Co. Old Southsea 


House 
Archibald T. Ritchie, Scottish Equitable Life Office, 26, 


‘oultry. 
F. oa Johnst h Stree’ 
John H. Koch, Stottion amicable Duce, Threadneedle Street. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, ae 
% Hitchcock, 67, Lombard 8 
W. D. MCombie, 55, eg Garden 
F. A. Curt New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
ba wy Wight, i. Hankey, Bankers, 7, Fenchurch 


I. W. Terry, Unity Joint Stock Mutual Banking Association, 
Unity Buildings, 10, Cannon Street, City. 
February 1857. 








S ROOMS | 


For other particulars | 





pep aw > RR prt ral 
COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES 
y on the OSTEOLOGY and PAILEONTOLOGY or the 
Framework and Fossils of the Class MAMMALIA, by Profes- 
sor Owen, F.R.S. Superintendent of the Natural History 
De partments, British nee um, will be DELIVERED in the 
THEATRE of the MU M of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn Street, on Tuc ae and Fraipays, at 12 p.m. Com- 
mencing on the 26th Fennvany 1857. Tickets to be had 
at the Museum, Jermyn Street, Fee for the Course, 5s. 
Ladies are admitted. 
LODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 
Yau ti bi oc oo”, yr -IN xr 
ECTURES TO WORKING MEN 


4 being the Second of these Courses for the present 
Session, at the MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 





Jermyn Street. SIX LECTURES ON THE GEOLOGI- 
CAL HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE BRI- 
TISH ISLANDS, by A. C. Ramsay, Esq. F.R.S8. to be 


commenced on Tuvasvay, the 26th Fesavary, at 8 o'clock 
p.m. Tickets may be obtained at the Museum, by Working 
Men only, on Monpay, the 23d of Fesnvary, at 10 o'clock, 
upon payment of a registration fee of 6d. for the whole 
Course. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
> > sOTL <0 ih Ga i be 
YOYAL MANCHESTER  INSTITU- 
TION.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—In consequence of 
the intended opening of the Art Treasures Exhibition, at 
Manchester, in May next, the ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
MODERN PICTURES in Oil and Water-Colours, Speci- 
mens of Sculpture and Casts, and Architectural Designs, for 
1857, WILL BE OPENED on the 4th May next. Works of 
Art must be sent so as to arrive not later than the 6th of 
April. Artists to whom the usual Exhibition Circular has 
been previously sent will have their pictures, &c. from 
London forwarded by Mr. Josrrn Gaeenx, 14, Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital, if delivered to him before the 3lst of 
March. From other places, such artists are requested to send 
them by the most convenient and least expensive convey- 
ance. All works must be carriage paid from artists to whom 
such circular has not been addressed. 
EDWD. SALOMONS, Hon. Sec. 

P.S.—The Council have at their disposal a considerable Re- 
served Fund, which they are desirous of expending in the 
purchase of Approved Original Pictures first exhibited at 
this Institution. 


7 . + 4 1" . 
)NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. Edinburgh: 120, Princes 
Street. Glasgow: 116, St. Vincent Strect. 
Established 1839. 
Subscribed Capital One Million 
Directors in London 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
James M‘ Mahon, Esq 
George W. Sanders, Esq. 
My iliam H. sootinn at Esq. 














Qc. 
Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. 
Henry c harles Chilton, Esq. S. Whitmore 
John William Fisher, Esq » had Wordsworth, _ 

The business of this Office embraces every description of 
risk contingent upon life, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, 
at Home or Abroad. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuitics. 

Endowment Assurances, securing payment to the assured 
himself on his reaching a certain age, as 50 or 60, or to his 
representatives upon his death, should it happen sooner 

A Liberal System of Loan in connexion with Life 
surance, on personal or other security. 

J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary 
, _ ‘a +. 

] OYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON,— 

) UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL PATRON- 
AGE.—STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Public that their 
Seltzer, Fachingen, Geilnau, and Pullna Water is now sold 
in bottles lettered on the shoulders “ Dr. Struve’s Mineral 
Waters,” and that they have discontinued the use of their 
former half-pint bottles with “ Royal German Spa,” on their 
sides. The repute which Dr. Struve's Mineral Waters have 
obtained is due to the chemical accuracy and the peculiar 
process with which they are prepared, and which causes 
them to maintain their virtue much better than the im- 
ported waters. To guard against counterfeits advertised as 
Brighton Seltzer, Brighton Vichy, Brighton Kissengen, &c. 
Sravve and Co. request the Public to observe carefully that 
the name of Struve is on the label, as well as on the sides of 
the red stamp over the Cork, which has the words “ Royal 
German Spa, Brighton,” beneath the Royal Arms. 


PRI Ze MEDAL, PARIS E EXHIBIT ION a N 

ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
4 co."8 NEW PATTERN TOOTH - BRUSHES, 
Penctfating Unbleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh 
Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; with every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, Fancy Soap, and Perfumery for 
the Toilet. Sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and 
Orris Root Soaps, in Tablets 6d. each ; and Metcalfe’s ccle- 
brated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box. M., B., and Co.'s 
Perfumed and Illustrated Almanack, for 1857, is now re ady, 
and may be had of Booksellers, Perfume rs, &c. Price 6d. or 
by post direct, for 7 stamps. Only Establishment, 1308 and 
131, Oxford Street, two doors West from Holles Street. 


FFFNDE RS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS, 
before finally de 


Buyers of the above are ve quested, 

ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- ROOMS. 
y contain such an assortment of FENDERS, ST 

RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMON y, 
as cannot be approached clsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitencss of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 
4l. lds. to 132. 13s.; ditto with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars 5/. 5s. to 22/. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to 5. 128. ; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Fire-Lrons,, from 1s. 9d. 
the set to 4/. 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with ra- 
diating hearth-plates. 

The additions to these extensive premises (already by far 
the largest in Europe) are of such a character that the entire 
of EIGHT HOUSES is devoted to the display of the most 
magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE TRONMONGERY 
(including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, 
Brushes, Turnery,, Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Bedding, and Bed-hangings) so arranged in Sixteen 
Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties furnishing facili- 
ties in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for else- 
where. Illustrated Catalogue Pe. 

39, OXFORD STREET, W. : NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6,TE ant 8 P L ACE, London. 


URES (without physic) of INDIGES- 
TION (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, all nervous, 
bilious, and liver complaints, constipation, dysentery, diar- 
rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children's complaints, by DU 
BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience,or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, ilb., 2s. 9d.; 2Ib., 
4s. 6d.; Sb., Vs. ; 121b., 22s.; the 12lb. carriage free, on 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- 
dilly ; 330, Strand ; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 
63, and 150, Oxford Street. 




































No ICE is hereby given, that Tenders 
- A will be received at this Office, on or before the 2ist 
inst. for SWEEPING AND CARTING AWAY THE MUD 
AND FILTH from the ground surrounding the Tower Ditch, 
within the Government boundary, according to specifi- 
cations. 

Parties desirous of tendering will obtain the necessary 
form, with the specifications, on application to the Director 
of Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall. 

A. ar Office, Pall Mall, l4th Feb. 1857. 


OWER.—SALE OF STORES. By 


Order of the retary of State for War, to be SOLD by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, in the Tower, on Tuvaspay 26th and 
Faipay 27th Feervany 1857, at 11 o'clock in the Forenoon 
precisely, the following Stores, lying at the Victoria (London) 
Docks, viz.: 

Bedding of Sorts 
Clothing, various. 
Mitts and Gauntlets. 
Accoutrements. 
Copper, Pewter, Tin, 

Zine Articles. 

Tools and Ironmongery 
And Miscellaneous Articles. 

May be viewed at the Victoria Docks from Ten to Four 
o'clock, on the three days previous to the Sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the War Department, Pall Mall; the Tower; 
Victoria Docks ; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; on payment 
of 6d. each, which will be allowed to purchasers 

No person will be admitted to view the Lots, or into the 
Sale Room, without a Catalogue. 


. ‘ roy > 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807 
= . . > > v 
GOLERA SHERRY.—Vintage 1834, 
guaranteed, 54s. per dozen 
ISABELLA’S FAVOURITE W INE, as used at the 
ROYAL TABLE OF SPAIN 
The peculiar characteristics of the wine are full body, fine 
nutty flavour, and richness mellowed by age, constituting it 
at once the FINEST SHERRY ever imported, and eminently 
suited to the palate of those who enjoy and appreciate a 
First-class Wine. 
J. L. Dexman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch 
Street, London. Counting-house entrance first door on the 
left up Railway Place 


Gout H AFRICAN PORT. SOUTH 
W APRICAN SHERRY. Twenty Saittines per dozen. 
“Having tasted these wines, we say to those who like 
wine Ly sessing richness without sweetness, dryness with- 
out a y, and body without brandy, by all means give them 
a trial.’ ide Bell's Weekly Messenger, Jan. 17, 1857 
Bottles i included. Packages allowed for when returned 
Delivered free to any of the railway termini in London 
Terms cash. A sample bottle for twenty-four stamps.— 
Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheque s to be 
crossed “ Bank of London.” J.L. Deyman, Wine and Spirit 
Importer, 65, Fenchurch Street, London Countinghouse 
entrance first door on the left up Railway Place 


F{AIE-DEs rROYER.—1, Little Queen 
Street, High Holborn. ALEX. ROSS'S DEPTLATORY, 
for removing superfluous hair from the face, neck, arms, and 
hands, warranted not to effect the skin in the slightest 
degree. Sold at 3s. 6d. per bottle; sent free by post, in a 
blank wrapper, for 50 stamps. A. R.'s Face Powder, Is. ; free, 
listamps. Cantharides Oil, a sure restorer of the hair, 3s. 6d. 
per bottle, sent free by post for 54stamps. Remarks on the 
Hair sent gratis. 


NREY HAIR.—1, Little Queen Street, 

J High Holborn. ALEX. ROSS'S LIQUID HAIR-DYE, 
being a clear fluid, it is merely necessary to damp the hair 
by the aid of a comb or brush, when a perfect light or dark 
colour is permanently obtained. Sold at 3s. 6d. Sent free by 
post, for 54stamps. Private Rooms for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. A. R.'s Face Powder, ls. sent for l4stamps. Hints on 
Dress and on the Arrangement of the Hair, by Avex. Ross. 
A Practical Essay, suited to either Sex. Price ls. ; free for 
12 stamps. Had of all Booksellers 


BLAIS GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Sold by Provr and Harsanr, 229, Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors. Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box 


‘aD > . . 
K NE HEAD OF HAIR, the BEARD, 

WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS. — ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for 
its unprecedented success during the last half century in 
the growth, restoration, and improvement of the human 
hair. It prevents it from falling off or turging grey, 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
and makes it b tifully soft, curly, and glossy. For chil 
dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; family bottles, 
equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s.— 
Caution: A new label from ste by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co. is now used, which cz ot be forged ; it be 
white letters the words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil, &e 
their signature in red ink, “A. Kowland and Sons.” 
at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per 
fumers. 


URE 


has been for many 
eminent of the Medical 





Scales and Weights 

Candles, — and Price's 
Patent Fuel. 

Heard’s Marine Preparation. 

Stoves, Soyer's Field Kit 
then, &c. 
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JINNEFORD 
FLUID MAGN SIA 


years sanctioned by the most 
Profession, as an excclient re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixnrronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
By the joint action of these two inestimable specifics 
all cutaneous eruptions are quickly banished from the sys- 
tem, the worst description of wounds or ulcers are easily 
eradicated, the morbific matter which nature finds injurious 
to her is thrown out, and a thoroughly healthy state of the 
blood and fluids is the result ; restoring a sound mind and 
body to sufferers after other treatment has been found in 
effectual, in many cases saving surgical operations, and 
even life itself by their miraculous power. Sold by all Medi- 
cine Vendors throughout the world , at Professor Hottoway's 
Establishments, 244, Strand, London, an4 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York; by A. Sraxra, Constantinople; A. Gurpicy, 
Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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EAL and SON’S. NI EW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of 150 different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 
well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of 
bedding. Sent free by post. Hea. and Sox, Bedstead, Bed 
ding, and em Furniture Manufacture rs, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, 


SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualitics. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redm ayne’s 


OR LADIES.—CLOTH MANTLES 


and JACKETS, richly trimmed, at half-a-guinea each ; 
also a variety of Mantles and Jackets for Young Ladies and 
Children, at equally moderate prices. The LADIES’ CLOTH 
WAREHOU SE, 42 and M44, Regent Street, and 29, 30, and 
31, Warwick Street H. J. and D. NICOLL. N.B.—Great 
bargains are now selling in Silks, Fancy Drapery, &c. the 











Warerooms be sing nee de “dd by the de mi and for” Ladie 8, Clothes 





ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best at 

moderate prices, furnished for cash payments, by H. J 

and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street; and 22, 
Cornhill, London. 





‘Just ready, Second Edition, square 8vo, cloth, richly 
ornamented, 2ls.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 
HYMES and ROUNDELAYES in 
PRAISE of a COUNTRY LIFE, by Poets of 
Many Lands. 

Adorned on almost every page 
Ansdell, Absolon, Duncan, Dodgson, 
Hulme, F. Tayler, and Weir. 
Davin Boovr, 


with Pictures by 
Foster, Goodall, 


Fleet Street. 


“Just out with Map = a ae the Sixth Edition, 


ce 3s. 
I ISTOIRE de ¥ R ANC 7 


Difficult Words and Idioms Translated at end 





of each page. 
sexes. Par Fenwick pe Poraver. 
Also, 
FRENCH POETRY, for Young People. 3s. 6d. 


London : Simpkix, M ARSHALL, and Co, 


DR. DON + DSON’ 8 : SHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY. 


Svo,. price 
HRISTIAX ORTHODOXY I 


with the Conclusions of Modern Biblical Learning. 
A Theological Essay, with Critical and Controversial 
Supplements. By Joux Wi.iam Donxapsoyx, D.D. 
late Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. 
WiruiaMs and Norearr, M4, Henrietta Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London (W.C.), and 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. BECKER’s GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, 
Just published, price 5s. 12mo. cloth boards, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, by K. F. Becker, M.D. Third 
Edition, 
English Students by 
Teacher of German at Sir R. 
Oxford. 
London: 











Frarpersporr, Ph.D. 
Taylor’s Institution, 


WirraMs and Noroarr, 14, Henrietta Street, 
‘ovent Garden. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 
Twelfth Thousand, l2mo, 2s, cloth, 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
» WrriiuaMm Turowrr, Arithmetical Master in 
the English Department of the Free Grammar School 
of King Edward the Sixth, birmingham. 


“ THROWER'’s 
Just published, 


ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the 

3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Smpkrx, Marsan, and Co. 
Brin BY and Wricnt. 


Above. 8vo, 


Birmingham : 


Just published, in 8vo. witha M: ap and 8 coloure “d 
Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
ERMUDA, a COLONY, a FORTRESS, 
and a PRISON; or Eighteen Months in the 
Somers’ Islands. By a Field-Officer. 
** Bermuda, as a prison, is very important.’ 
News. 
“We part from him with regret.”— Literary Gazette. 
“A man of observation and of ability.”—G@lobe, 
** A highly interesting account of transportation.” — 
Record. 
* It is full of information, and agreeably written,”— 
Press. 
** A field-officer writes with all the frankness of a 
soldier.”—Sun. 
** A pleasant narrative.” — Examiner. 
“ 4 pleasant account of this group, as colony, fortress, 
and prison.”—Spectator. 
= Various _ Suggestions particularly 
seasonable.”—John Bull, 
** Conveys a large amount of information ina pleasing 
form.”—United Service Magazine. 
London: Loxemay, Browy, Green, 
and Roperrs. 


*"—Daily 


valuable and 


LONGMANS, 


PROF. CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound, 
A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, com- 
piled from the most recent and best Authorities, Eng- 
lish and French, and containing the following Improve- 
ments : 
1, New Words in general use in each Language not to 
be found in other Dictionaries. 
. Compound Words not Translated Literally. 
. Prepositions annexed to the French Ve rbs and Ad- 
jectives, showing what Case they Govern. 
. Acceptations of the Words separated by figures, 
with directions as to the choice to be made of the 
roper Word. 
Examples of the most familiar Idioms and Phrases, 
&e. 
By Leow Contanseav, Professor of the French Lan- 
posse at the Hon. East India Company's Military Col- 
lege, Addiscombe, Author of a “ French Grammar,” 
“Guide to 


- we 


ow 


*Prosateurs et Poétes Frangais,” and 
French Translation.” 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Greex, Lonemans, 
and Roperts, 
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By J. D. 


On the 24th will be published, in one volume, 8vo. 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


BORTHWICK. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





AN 


London: JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
Geographers to the Queen, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S AMERICAN ATLAS. 


On Ist March, with 27 Plates, carefully coloured, small folio, 


ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BRITISH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Showing the Area and Population of the Free and Slaveholding States; with Plans 
of Cities, Seaports, &e. 
By Professor ROGERS, of Boston, U.S, and A, KEITH JOHN 


*,* This is the only Collection of Maps of these Countries from documents 
not yet published in Europe or America. 


STON, F.R.S.E, 


Edinburgh: W. and A. K. JOHNSTON, 





os revised, two ' s, 25s. 


,OG ‘Cc. 


SY § 
\ 5 TEM OF 
y “Dy a STUART a 
the same Auth« 


PRINCIPLES: - POLITICAL 
Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


E C ‘ONOMY. Third 





; with the most | 


Written purposely for Youth of both | 


Reconciled 


carefully revised and adapted to the Use of 


ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


s day, Che rk dition, ls. 6d. 
CE. 


TH LITTLE DU By the 
of “ The Heir of Redclytfe. 


y the same Author, 
REDCLYFFE, Cheap Edition, 6s, 
Cheap Edition, 6s. 





Author 


THE HEIR OF 
HEARTSEASE. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition, two vols. 
10s. 6d. 
| THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 6s. 


London : Joun W. P ARKER and Son, West Str and, — 


NEW bg yt r 10N OF r EL DING’ s WORKS. 
2 1 vol. price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

OM ‘JON ES. By Henry Frevprye, 
With 8 Illustrations by Purz. 

* As a picture of manners the novel of * Tom Jones’ 
is indeed exquisite: as a work of construction quite a 
| wonder. The by-play of wisdom, the power of ob- 
| servation, the multiplied felicitous turns of thought, 
the varied character of the great comic epic, keep the 
reader in perpetual admiration and curiosity.”—W. M. 
THACKERAY. 

London: Greorcre Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farring lon 

Street. 





RAILWAY — RARY.—NEW VOLUME, 
*rice 1s. 6d. boards, 
eS 


p HA NTU S H 
By Caprars MARRYAT. 


T he Vols. lately published are : 


ae oo T UDOR, (2s.) By the Author of ** White- 
ars 

THE vo. ACHER. (ls. 6d. sy Captain Mar- 

THE WARD. (Is. 67.) By Mrs. Trotzore. 


JAPHET in SEARCH of a FATHER. (Is, 6d.) 


By Captain Marry AT. 


TYLNEY HALI By Tom Hoop. 
SCATTE RGOOD I MIL Y. (28.) By ALberr 
SMITH. 


And on February 28th will be ready, 
JANE SEATON. By James Grant, 
“The Romance of War.” 
London: Groner Rot ‘TLEDGE & Co, Farringdon Street. 


Author of 





| On Feb. 28th, No. I. price ls. with Illustrations, 
Tas BRIT isi "EXP EDITION to the 

CRIMEA. By Wit1.1aM Ressett, (Special Cor- 
respondent of the Zimes). A Revised and Condensed 
Edition of the “ War,” with numerous emendations 
and additions. Illustrated with Plans and Wood- 
cuts. To be completed in 12 Shilling Numbers. 

Nortce By tue Aurnor.— My sincere desire has been, 
and is, to tell the truth, as far as I know it, respecting 
all I have witnessed. There have been many emenda- 
tions and versions sent to me of incidents in the war, 
from various hands—many now cold for ever—of which 
I shall avail myself; but the matter of the work will 
be chiefly composed of the facts and materials accumu- 
lated in my letters. 

London: Grorcr Rovrieper and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 
OUTLEDGE’S SHAKESP EARE, Iilus- 
trated by Jonny Giiwert and Edited by Howarp 
Parts I, to 1V. now ready. Price ls, each, 
Novice. 

* Routledge’s Shakespeare has achieved an extrror- 
dinary success. Each number that is produced ap- 
pears “better than the preceding one. The notes by H, 
Staunton are all that can be wished, while the illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert are the finest that this artist has 
ever done, 
as the most successful delineator of Shakespearian 
character. Artist, Editor, Engraver, and Printer, 
seem to have combined to produce an edition of 
Shakespeare that we feel convinced will be found in 


STAUNTON. 


edition of our great poet's works.’ . 
London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co. 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


e 3s. 6d. e 





English into French at Sight, Parisian Gram- 
mar, Complément du Trésor, Exercises for Conversa- 
tion, Traducteur, Secrétaire Parisien, 
gieterre; also, History of ang h to Translate into 
French, Conversations Parisiennes, Voyage en France, 
Italian Trésor, Italian Conversations. 

mdon: Simpxkin, MarsHauy, and Co, 





| 
| 
| 





| Marguerite D’Angouléme,” &c. 


| By Tuomas Hoop, 


and will hand his name down to posterity | 


the possession of every one who desires a beautiful | 


NEW an BY THE AUTHOR OF 
PONGE'S TOUR.” 

28th of Pobr uary will be published, price 1s. 
N 


or the Richest 


On the 


No. I. o 
” SK MAMMA”; 
Commoner in England, By the Author of 
*“Sponge’s Tour,” ‘ Handley Cross,” “ Hawbuck 
Grange,” &c. To be completed in Thirteen Monthly 
Parts, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Joux 
Leecu. 
Brapevrey and Evans, 11, 


EGY PTIAN HIEROGLYPHS BY MR. BIRC H. 
This day is published, crow s Ls handsome cloth, 
pric 
HE EGYPTIAN s in THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. Being a Companion to the 
Crystal Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir J. Garp- 
yer Wiixrxson. To which is added, AN INTRO- 
DUCTION to the STUDY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
HIEROGLYPHS. By Samvew Breen. 
Published for the Crystal Palace Company by Brap- 
Bury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, in | vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 

IR B. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 

BARONETAGE, for 1857. 

New Edition, corrected to the present time, from the 
personal communications of the Nobility, &c. 

“The Peerage and Baronetage, by Sir Bernard 
Burke, has acquired so extensive and so secure a re- 
putation that it is needless almost to say a word in its 
praise. It may be observed, however, that for ampli- 
tude of details, general accuracy, and excellency of ar- 
rangement, it stands unrivalled among the various 
directories on the same subject, and that it is justly 
looked upon as the standard authority upon all matters 
relating to the lineage, personal history, family con- 
nexions, and heraldic rights of the titled aristocracy 
of the United Kingdom. The contents of the issue of 
1857 have been carefully revised.”—Morning Post. 

Hvrsr and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to 

Henry Cotsury, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


THE DAYS of MY LIFE. An Au- 


tobiography. By the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


ISABEL ; the Young Wife and the 


Old Love. By 3. C, Jearrreson. 3 vols. 
** We may introduce ‘ Isabel’ to all novel-re adore as as 
the interesting heroine of an interesting story.” 


Atheneum, 

WILDFLOWER. By the Author 
of “ The House of Elmore.” 3 vols. 

MARRIED for LOVE. By the Au- 
thor of ** Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. (Next week. 

Hurst and Brackett, Successors to H. Cotnvan, 


THE NEW WORKS 





ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of Spain, and the Court of —- from numerous 
Unpublished Sources in the Arc ives of France, Italy, 
and Spain. By Miss FREER, Author of “ The Life of 
2 vols, with Fine 


Portraits. 21s, 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 
1 vol, with numerous ustra- 
tions. 10s. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE; 
with a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. 
By the Rev. G. M. Mvusorave, A.M. Oxon, 2 vols. 
Illustrations, 2ls. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 


| with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 


| Fields. 
[P* PORQUET'S Le Trésor, for turning | 


Histoire d’An- | 


Punishments, By G. L. Cursrerrox, Twenty-five 
Years Governor of the House of Correction, © oldbath 
Third and Cheaper Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENG- 
LISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. Third and Cheape Edition, 
revised, I vol, with Illustrations. 6s. 

Hvrsr and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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This LON blished, crown 8vo. RAMBLE 
VACATION RAMBLE IN 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By X and Y, 
(two unknown quantities). 
ee. MACMILLAN and Co. 





ready, price One Shilling, 
HE NEW PALACES OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION, By a Cambridge Man. 
Cambridge: MacmiLian and Co. 
London: Bext and Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


rice 3d. T 
JUPHRATES ROUTE TO INDIA: 
4_an Examination of the Memoir published by 
Mr. W. P. Axprew, F.R.G.S. By Two Travellers, 
Railway Times Office, 122, Fleet Street. 


Now ready in one large volume, 8vo. 18s. cloth, 
ROFESSOR NICHOL’S CYCLOP-E- 
DIA OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 


With numerous Illustrations. 
London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Grirrix and Co. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
VA: a Romance in Rhyme ; and other 
Poems. By Carorixe Girrarp Pxt.iirson, 
Authoress of “Lonely Hours.” 
Joun Moxon, 28, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


This day, 8vo. price 21s. the Second Volume of 
IR FRANCIS PALGRAVE’S HIS- 
TORY of NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 
The First Volume, 21s. 


London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
0, 8s. Gd. 
H's ISTORY OF “TRIAL BY JURY. 
By W. Forsyru, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘* Hortensius.” 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 




















lete in two volumes, 2/. 
HYSIOLOGICAT. ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN. With numerous 
Original Illustrations. By R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S 
and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of King’s College, London. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





In a few sPk with Maps, the Third Volume of 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, and its Relation to the History of 
Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, By Anruur 
HEvps. 
Already published, Vols. I. and II. 28s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, wet Strand, 
Just published, [ts 2s. 6d. p 
HYSIC AND ITS PHASES ae ; or the 
Rule of Right and the Reign of Wrong. By 
Avctpnron, the Modern Athenian, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationer’s Court: 
and all Booksellers. 


“Just t published, in 64mo. neatly bound, with clasp, _ 
rice 
] IBLIA; 





or a Practical Summary of 
the Old and New Testaments. Reprinted ‘from 
the Edition of 1728. 
London: Loxeman and Co. 





MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY, 


sent post-free, on receipt of Post-office 
Order, to all parts of the Kingdom. 





I. 

HISTORICAL and MILITARY AC- 
COUNT of the SIEGE of KARS. By Col, ArweLi 
Laxe, C.B. 8vo. with Ilustration and Map. 

(Just ready. 


11. 

FROM BOMBAY to BUSHIRE: 
with a Sketch of the Present State of Persia, and 
Notes on the Persian War. By Wittiam Asnron 
Sueruerp. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Just ready. 


Iu. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 


MEND: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. By CHaries 
Reaper, Author of * Christie Johnstone” and * Peg 
Woffington.” Cheap Edition, price 5s. 

“The most extraordinary success since ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’! The success of this five-shilling edi- 
tion is enormous.” —Zhacker’s Overland Mail, 


Iv. 


THE ADDRESS of M. GUIZOT on 


the ADMISSION of M. BIOT to the FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 5vo. (Just ready. 


THE FIRST NAVAL CAMPAIGN 


in the BALTIC. From Authentic Documents, to 
which is Appended an Account of Sir Charles Napier’s 
recent Visit to Russia. By G. Bvrier Earp, formerly 
Member of the Legislative Assembly of New Zealand, 
8vo. 16s 

“In reality, written by Sir Charles Napier himself.” 
—Morning Star. 


vi. 

THE NEW EDITION of HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPON DENCE. 
Edited by Perer Cunnincuam, F.S.A. With nearly 


200 New Letters, the whole now first Chronologically 
Arranged, and a copious Index added. Vol. I. (com- 
plete in 8,) 8vo. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
** A great boon to the whole of the reading public.” 
—Quarterly Review. 
vil. 
TOBACCO-PHOBIA, 
TOBACCO: its History, Cultivation, 


Manufacture, and Adulterations. Its Use Considered 
with Reference to its Influence on the Human Consti- 
tution. By Anprew Sremmerz, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. Small Svo. Ls, 6d, 


Vit. 


HISTORY of the WAR in AFF- 





st BVO. cloth, 6s. 
TATURE and *T in the CURE of 
DISEASE. By r . Joux Fores, M.D. D.C.L. 
(Oxon), F.R.S. Physician to her Ma ajesty’s Household, 
and Physician Extraordinary to H.R.H. Prince Albert. | 
London: Jonn Cuvrcuiit, New Burlington Street. 


ESTMINSTER BRIDGE: METRO- 

POLITAN COMMUNICATION and THAMES 
BRIDGES. By Epwarp Hatt, Architect. . To be had | 
of all pr re of the Publisher, Epwarp Sran- | 
ror, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. Price T'wopence ; free by 
post, Threepence. a ’ 


Just — wr 











Just ublished, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 64 
HE CONSTITUTION of the ANIMAL 
CREATION, Expressed in Structural Appendages, 
as Hair, Horns, ‘Tusks, and Fat. By G, Catverr Hon- 
LAND, M.D. Honorary Phy sician to the Sheffield Gene- 
ral Infi 
London : Joun Cuvee nit, New Burlington plane 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. clo 
A MANUAL OF RELIGION! AND ‘OF 
the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
for the Use of Upper Classes in Public Schools, and of 
Educated Men in general. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Kart Gorr.ies Brerscunriper. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LonomAns, and 
Roserrrs. 


In a few da VAN will Rasa Y ee price 7s, 6d. 

USTRAL on Subjects 

Political, Moral, and oe dake By James Nor- 

vox, Esq. Sen. of Elswick in the County of Cumber- 

land, New South Wales, Member of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LonoMans, and 

Rone RTS. 


Just out, New Edition, 3s. 6d. with Map, Plans of 
Battles, and Portrait, —_ piled expressly for British 
Youth, ees aconcise History of Europe for the 
last Fifty Y 

ISTOIRE | de NAPOLEON PREMIER. 
Redigée par F. De Poraver. With Translations 
atend of each page of the most difficult Words and 

Phrases. 

London: Simpxkrx, Marsan, and Co, 


THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 
Monday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
f HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL 
OPERATION of Sir ROBERT PEEL’S ACT 
of 1844 EXPLAINED and DEFENDED. Second 
Edition. With additional Chapters on Money, the 
Gold Discoveries, and International Exchange, and a 
Critical Examination of the C hapter on the “ Regula- 
tion of a Convertible Paper Currency” in Mr. J. 8. 











Mill's — of Political Economy. By R. Tor- 
reNs, Esq. F.R 
London ; A Brown, Grrex, Lonemans, and 








Ronrxts, 





GHANISTAN ; containing a History of our Relations 
with the Persian Court—of the Progress of Russia in 
the East—the First Siege of Herat—the Origin of the 
Affghan War—and the March of the British Army to 
Caubul. By Joun Wimu1aMm Kaye. Vol. I. (complete 
in 3,) crown 8vo, 5s. 

* This vivid narrative is written with scrupulous 
and unflinching fidelity.”—Quarterly Review, 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuantes 


Reape, Author of ** It is a Too Late to Mend.” 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6 [Just ready. 


NATURAL silat By M. Jues 


Simon, Translated by J. W. Cotx. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. B. Marspes, 
A.M. Author of “The Early and Later Puritans,” 
Post 8vo. 6s, 

**M. Jules Simon, one of the greatest of French phi- 
losophers, has been rightly called the French Paley.” 


xt. 

MONARCHS RETIRED from BUSI- 
NESS. By Dr. Doray, Author of “Lives of the 
Queens of England, ” 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

“It is a very charmin 


book, and is sure of a very 
brilliant career. 


”"—Gentleman’s Magazine, 


XII. 


LUCY AYLMER. by 
“* The Curate of Overton.” 3 vols. 

** Considerable artistic skill is exhibited in the per- 
sonages represented.” —Literary Gazette. 


the Author of 


XII. 


MEMOIRS of SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By M. Gvizor, Author of the “* History of Oliver Crom- 
well.” 8vo, lis. 

** The most impartial estimate of Sir Robert Peel we 
have seen.”—Atheneum, 


xiv. 

LETTERS of JAMES BOSWELL, 
Author of “* The Life of Dr. Johnson.’”” 8vo. l4s. 

* It is rarely we come across a volume with so much 
to amuse us and make us laugh.” —Saturday Review, 


xv. 

WANDERINGS AMONG the HIGH 
ALPS. By Atrrep Wiis, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. 

“A most interesting book, told in a style which 
makes the blood tingle in the limbs of the quietest 
Alpine pedestrian.”—Edinburgh Review. 


London: RicHarp Bentiey, New Burlington 
Street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





HE SECOND AND CONCLUDING 
VOLUME OF MEMOIRS by the late Sir ~ 
BERT Pret, Bart. will be published on the 28th inst. 
Joun M Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Gir WM. N NAPIER’S LIFE OF HIS 
BROTHER, GENERAL SIR CHARLES NA- 
PIER, is now ready. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 201, will be ready 
Next Week. 
Joun Murr: AY, Albemarle Street. 


Te E STAFF-OFFICER. The e Second 
Edition, with a New Preface, of LETTERS FROM 
HEAD-QU ARTERS is now ready. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


(yeantaaty REVIEW, 














No. CCI. is 
published rus pay. 
CONTENTS : 
. Northamptonshire. 
. Homer and his Successors in Epic Poetry. 
The Salmon. 
Ferns and their Portraits. 
Lord Raglan, 
Rats. 
Memoirs of General Sir Charles Napier. 
Our Political Prospect: Domestic, Foreign, 
and Financial, 
Joun Mu rray, Albemarle Street. 


PS Pe eer 





\ Y DIAMOND STUDS; ; by the Author 

of “‘ My Brother’s Wife ”"—The Fire-eaters, by 
Bessie R. Parkes—Progress of Science— Mares’ Nests 
in Parnassus—A Home of Clouds and Sunshine, and 
other A ‘ontributions from Authors of repute; “* A Con- 
trast,” from a Painting by A. Solomon, and other En- 
gravings in the first style by Henry Linton, form the 
chief contents, both literary and artistic, of No. 22 of 
“The National Magazine,” price 2d. richly illustrated. 


London : ** National Magazine Company” (Limited) 
25, Essex Street, , (W. C.); and all Booksellers, 
L ARTISTE: Editor-in- Chief, } M. 
‘THropHiLe GAUTIER. 


This beautiful work, comprising among its contri- 
butors the first talent in France, is produced in Weekly 
Numbers, accompanied by one or more Engravings 
from the works of contemporary masters, or of the 
chefs-d’ceuvre of ancient, and well-dige: sted Articles 
on Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Literature, 
Music, and the Drama. L’Artiste has been established 
27 years, and has become a standard work in France, 
although comparatively little known in England. Sub- 
scribers for a year receive ‘“‘en prime” three magnifi- 
cent Engravings, and by an addition of 10s. to the sub- 
scription, proofs before the letters. The terms of the 
Subscription are per Annum, 3/. 3s.; Six Months, 
1/. 13s. Subscriptions in England are made to Deizy, 
Davies, and Co, 1, Norfolk Street, Strand, or 1, Finch 
Lane, Cornhill, where specimens of the Work may be 


secn, 
Gr 
IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 
By Nona Beviarrs. 

Notice—The First Edition of the Work not being 
equal to the demand, a Second Edition is in active pre- 
paration, and will be Reapy Nexr Wrexk 

Cuartes J. Skrer, 10, King W illiam Street, 
Charing Cross. 
~NEW W — a Cc as _ SHERARD 
SBORN, 
On Friday next will ‘be vublished, in post 8vo, with 
Chart and Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


UEDAH; or Stray Leaves from a 
Journal in Malayan Waiters. By Captain Smr- 
RARD Osnorx, R.N. C.B. Author of “‘ Stray Leaves 
from an Arctic Journal,” and of the “ Narrative of the 
Discovery of the North-West Passage.” 
London: Lonemax, Browy, Greex, Lonomans, 
and Ronerts. 


GMITH, ELDER, and Co. will shortly 
Publish, 






~~ NEW WORK ON ITALY. _ ‘i 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

OIN G A BROA D; 

OR GLIMPSES OF ART AND CHARACTER 











I. 

MRS. GASKELL’S LIFE OF CURRER BELL. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
Author of “* Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” “* Villette,” &c. 


By Mrs. , GASKELL, Author of 
“ Mary Barton,” “* Ruth,” “ North and South.” 


II. 

DISCOVERIES IN KERTCH AND THE CRIMEA. 
In } handsome vol. imperial quarto, with numerous 
Illustrations, including 10 Coloured Fac-similes 
of Relics of Antique Art, 
ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 
AND RESEARCHES IN THE CIMMERIAN 
BOSPHORUS. 

By Drscan M‘Puerson, M.D. of the Madras Army, 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, Me’ mber 
of the Archwological Institute, Inspector-General of 
Hospitals‘to the late Turkish Contingent, and Author 
of * Two Years in China.” 

Price 30s, to Subscribers only. 
*,* The price will be raised to Two Guineas on the 
day of — 


MR. RUSKIN on DRAWING. 
In 8vo. with Illustrations, 
LETTERS TO BEGINNERS IN ART, 
By Jonn Rvskiy, M.A. 
Aut hor of ‘ * Modern Painters,’ = “Stones of Venice,” ke. 


lend m: Printed by - JosEru Carron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Ciay- 
rox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru Cuavrox, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 
—SaTuspar, 2st Fepac ary 18957. 





